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PREFACE 


A FEW words may not be out of place here, to justify 
the use of the wofrf ‘ practical ’ in connexion with 
this series of readers. 

In the preparation of them,Slie work of the practical 
teacher has been kept steadily in view. The contents of 
each volume have been cfivided into the three normal sub¬ 
divisions of the school year—the* winter, the spring, and 
the summer terms. The number of extracts allotted to 
each term corresponds approximately to the normal 
amount of reading in each. Further, the nature of the 
material corresponds, in some degree, to the season. A 
glance at the table of contents will show this. 

Secondly, as to the nature of the extracts. Within the 
limits of each term is supplied a sufficiently judicious mix¬ 
ture of material. Some passages are easier; others are 
more difficult. Some are narrative; others are descriptive. 
All are, however, intended to be of a nature interesting 
to the pupil, and of a length suitable to the teaching- 
period. 

At this point it should be noted that so-called ‘ hack¬ 
neyed * passages are never omitted simply because they 
are hackneyed to older people. It should not be for¬ 
gotten that what is often stale to a teacher is fresh and 
wonderful to a young mind approaching it for the first 
time. 

Lastly, a word about the exercises. It is hoped that they 
will be used with a sense of due discrimination. They are 
not attached to every extract, but to those that-offer scope 
and opportunity for them. In this way the ‘ recreational * 
nature of some of the lessons is tactfully acknowledged; 
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while, even with the exercises attached, the sterner features 
of the other passages are not unduly accentuated. 

Acknowledgments are tendered to the following for 
permission to reprint copyright extracts: Messrs John 
Murray for “ The First Whale,” from Frank T. Bullen’s 
The Cruise of the Cachalot^ and The First Landing,” 
from Captain Scott’s Last Expedition ; Mr Lloyd Osbourne 
for “ In Glencoe,” from Kidnapped (Robert Louis 
Stevenson); and Messrs J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 
for “ Nightingales,” from W. H. Hudson’s Birds in a 
Village. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
Great Expectations 

Charles Dickens (1812-70) was born near Portsmouth, but 
by the age of eleven he had settled in London. His early 
years saw much poverty, which is reflected in many passages 
of his famous novels. By the age of twenty-five he had gained 
success with Pickwick Papers, which was succeeded by other 
stories wdiose names have become household words among 
English people. Such novels are Oliver Twist (1837), The 
Old Curiosity Shop (1840), and David Copperfield (1849). 

Great Expectations, from which the following passages are 
taken, is one of his later works, being written for his own 
paper. All the Year Round, in i860. The opening chapters^ 
which are those now given, are held by many of Dickens's 
admirers to be among the most vivid and picturesque pages 
he ever wrote. 
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PIP AND THE CONVICT 

I 

M y father’s family name being Pirrip, and my Chris¬ 
tian name Philip, my infant tongue could make of 
both names nothing longer or more explicit than Pip. 
So I called myself Pip, and came to he called Pip. 

I give Pirrip as my father’s family name, on the author¬ 
ity of his tombstone and my sister—Mrs Joe Gargery, 
who married the blacksmith. As I never saw my father or 
my mother, and never saw any likeness of either of them 
(for their days were long before the days of photographs), 
my first fancies regarding ^vhat they were like were 
unreasonably derived from their tombstones. The shape 
of the letters on my father’s gave me an odd idea that he 
was a square, stout, dark man, with curly black hair. 
From the character and turn of the inscription, “ Also 
Georgiana Wife of the AbovCy” I drew a childish conclusion 
that my mother was freckled and sickly. To five little 
stone lozenges, each about a foot and a half long, which 
were arranged in a neat row beside their grave, and were 
sacred to the memory of five little brothers of mine—who 
gave up trying to get a living exceedingly early in that 
universal struggle—I am indebte’d for a belief I religiously 
entertained that they had all been born on their backs, 
with their hands in their trousers pockets, and had never 
taken them out in this state of existence. 

Ours was the marsh country, down by the river, within, 
as the river wound, twenty miles of the sea. My first 
most vivid and broad impression of the identity of things 
seems to me to have been gained on a memorable raw 
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afternoon towards evening. At such a time I found out, 
for certain, that this bleak place overgrown with nettles 
was the churchyard; and that Philip Pirrip, late of this 
parish, and also Georgiana wife of the above, were dead 
and buried; and that Alexander, Bartholomew, Abraham, 
Tobias, and Roger, infant children of the aforesaid, were 
also dead and buried; and that the dark flat wilderness 
beyond the churchyard, intersected with dykes and 
mounds and gates, with scattered cattle feeding on it, was 
the marshes; and that the low leaden line beyond was the 
river; and that the distant savage lair from which the 
wind was rushing was the sea; and that the small bundle 
of shivers growing afraid of it all, and beginning to cry, 
was Pip. 

“ Hold your noise! ” cried a terrible voice, as a man 
started up from among the graves at the side of the church 
porch. “ Keep still, you little devil, or Fll cut your 
throat I ’’ 

A fearful man, all in coarse grey, with a great iron on 
his leg. A man with no hat, and with broken shoes, and 
with an old rag tied round his head. A man who had been 
soaked in water, and smothered in mud, and lamed by 
stones, and cut by flints, and stung by nettles, and torn 
by briers; who limped and shivered, and glared and 
growled; and whose teeth chattered in his head as he 
seized me by the chin. 

“ Oh! Don’t cut my throat, sir,” I pleaded in terror. 
“ Pray don’t do it, sir! ” . 

“ Tell us your name I ” said the man. “ Quick! ” 

“ Pip, sir.” 

“ Once more,” said the man, staring at me. “ Give it 
mouth! ” 

“Pip. Pip, sir.” 

“ Show us where you live,” said the man. “ Pint out 
the place! ” 

I pointed to where our village lay, on the flat in-shore 
among the alder-trees and pollards, a mile or more from 
the church. 
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The man, after looking at me for a moment, turned me 
upside down, and emptied my pockets. There was 
nothing in them but a piece of bread. When the church 
came to itself—for he was so sudden and strong that he 
made it go head over heels before me, and I saw the steeple 
under my feet—when the church came to itself, 1 say, I 
was seated on a high tombstone, trembling, while he ate 
the bread ravenously. 

“ You young dog,” said the man, licking his lips, 
“ what fat cheeks you ha’ got! ” 

I believe they were fat, though I was at that time under¬ 
sized for my years, and not strong. 

“ Darn me if I couldn’t eat ’em,” said the man with a 
threatening shake of his head, “ and if I ha’n’t half a 
mind to’t! ” 

I earnestly expressed my hope that he wouldn’t, and 
held tighter to the tombstone on which he had put me; 
partly, to keep myself upon it; partly, to keep myself from 
crying. 

” Now lookee here 1 ” said the man. “ Where’s your 
mother? ” 

” There, sir! ” said I. 

He started, made a short run, and stopped and looked 
over his shoulder. 

” There, sir! ” I timidly explained. ” Also Georgiana. 
That’s my mother.” 

” Oh! ” said he, coming back. “ And is that your 
father alonger your mother? ” 

” Yes, sir,” said I; ” him too; late of this parish.” 

” Ila! ” he muttered then, considering. ‘‘ Who d’ye 
live with—supposin’ you’re kindly let to live, which I 
ha’n’t made up my mind about? ” 

” My sister, sir—Mrs Joe Gargery—wife of Joe 
Gargery, the blacksmith, sir.” 

” Blacksmith, eh? ” said he. And looked down at his 
leg. 

After darkly looking at his leg and at me several times, 
he came closer to my tombstone, took me by both arms, 
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and tilted me back as far as he could hold me; so that his 
eyes looked most powerfully down into mine, and mine 
looked most helplessly up into his. 

“ Now lookee here,” he said, “ the question being 
whether you’re to be let to live. You know what a file is? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you know what wittles is? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

After each question he tilted me over a little more, so 
as to give me a greater sense of helplessness and danger. 

“ You get me a file.” He tilted me again. “ And you 
get me wittles.” He tilted me again. “ You bring ’em 
both to me.” He tilted me again. “ Or I’ll have your 
heart and liver out.” He tilted me again. 

I was dreadfully frightened, and so giddy that I clung 
to him with both hands, and said, “ If you would kindly 
please to let me keep upright, sir, perhaps I shouldn’t be 
sick, and perhaps I could attend more.” 

He gave me a most tremendous dip and roll, so that the 
church jumped over its own weathercock. I’hen, he held 
me by the arms, in an upright position on the top of the 
stone, and went on in these fearful terms : 

” You bring me, to-morrow morning early, that file 
and them wittles. You bring the lot to me, at that old 
Battery over yonder. You do it, and you never dare to say 
a word or dare to make a sign concerning your having 
seen such a person as me, or any person sumever, and 
you shall be let to live. You fail, or you go from my words 
in any partickler, no matter how small it is, and your heart 
and your liver shall be tore out, roasted, and ate. Now, I 
ain’t alone, as you may think I am. There’s a young man 
hid with me, in comparison with which young man I am 
a angel. That young man hears the words I speak. That 
young man has a secret way, pecooliar to himself, of get¬ 
ting at a boy, and at his heart, and at his liver. It is in 
wain for a boy to attempt to hide himself from that young 
man. A boy may lock his door, may be warm in bed, may 
tuck himself up, may draw the clothes over his head, may 
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think himself comfortable and safe, but that young man 
will softly creep and creep his way to him, and tear him 
open. I am a keeping that young man from harming of 
you, at the present moment, with great difficulty. I find 
it wery hard to hold that young man off of your inside. 
Now, what do you say? ” 

I said that I would get him the file, and I would get him 
what broken bits of food I could, and I would come to 
him at the Battery early in the morning. 

“ Say Lord strike you dead if you don’t I ” said the 
man. 

I said so, and he took me down. 

“Now,” he pursued, “ you remember what you’ve 
undertook, and you remember that young man, and you 
get home! ” 

“ Goo-good night, sir,” I faltered. 

“ Much of that! ” said he, glancing about him over the 
cold wet fiat. “ I wish I was a frog. Or a eel! ” 

At the same time, he hugged his shuddering body in 
both his arms -clasping himself, as if to hold himself 
together—and limped towards the low church wall. As I 
saw him go, picking his way among the nettles, and among 
the brambles that bound the green mounds, he looked in 
my young eyes as if he were eluding the hands of the 
dead people, stretching up cautiously out of their graves, 
to get a twist upon his ankle and pull him in. 

When he came to the low church wall, he got over it, 
like a man whose legs were numbed and stiff, and then 
turned round to look for me. When I saw him turning, I 
set my face towards home, and made the best use of my 
legs. But presently I looked over my shoulder, and saw 
him going on again towards the river, still hugging himself 
in both arms, and picking his way with his sore feet among 
the great atones dropped into the marshes here and there, 
for stepping-places when the rains were heavy, or the 
tide was in. 

The marshes were just a long black horizontal line then, 
as I stopped to look after him; and the river was just 
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another horizontal line, not nearly so broad, nor yet so 
black; and the sky was just a row of long angry red lines 
and dense black lines intermixed. On the edge of the 
river I could faintly make out the only two black things in 
all the prospect that seemed to be standing upright: one 
of these was the beacon by which the sailors steered—like 
an unhooped cask upon a pole—an ugly thing when you 
were near it; the other a gibbet, with some chains hanging 
to it which had once held a pirate. The man was limping 
on towards this latter, as if he were the pirate come to life, 
and come down, and going back to hook himself up again. 
It gave me a terrible turn when I thought so; and, as I 
saw the cattle lifting their heads to gaze after him, I 
wondered whether they thought so too. I looked all 
round for the horrible young man, and could see no 
signs of him. But, now I was frightened again, and ran 
home without stopping. 

WiUi great difficulty Pip manages to obtain some food 
and drink^ such as breads cheese^ brandy^ and a pork-pie^ 
from his sistePs pantry. Pearly next morning he sets out 
again for the marshes. 


II 

It was a rimy morning, and very damp. I had seen the 
damp lying on the outside of my little window, as if some 
goblin had been crying there all night, and using the 
window for a pocket-handkerchief. Now I saw the damp 
lying on the bare hedges and spare grass, like a coarser 
sort of spiders’ webs; hanging itself from twig to twig, 
and blade to blade. On every rail and gate, wet lay 
clammy, and the marsh mist was so thick, that the wooden 
finger on the post directing people to our village—a direc¬ 
tion which they never accepted, for they never came there 
—was invisible to me until I was quite close under it. 
Then, as I looked up at it, while it dripped, it seemed to 
my oppressed conscience like a phantom devoting me to 
the Hulks. 
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The mist was heavier yet when I got out upon the 
marshes, so that, instead of my running at everything, 
everything seemed to run at me. This was very disagree¬ 
able to a guilty mind. The gates and dykes and banks 
came bursting at me through the mist, as if they cried as 
plainly as could be, “ A boy with Somebody else’s pork- 
pie ! Stop him! ” The cattle came upon me with like 
suddenness, staring out of their eyes, and steaming out of 
their nostrils, “ Holloa, young thief! ” One black ox, 
with a white cravat on—who even had, to my awakened 
conscience, something of a clerical air—fixed me so 
obstinately with his eyes, and moved his blunt head round 
in such an accusatory manner as I moved round, that I 
blubbered out to him, “ I couldn’t help it, sir I It wasn’t 
for myself I took it I ” Upon which he put down his head, 
blew a cloud of smoke out of his nose, and vanished with 
a kick-up of his hind-legs and a flourish of his tail. 

All this time I was getting on towards the river; but, 
however fast I went, I couldn’t warm my feet, to which 
the damp cold seemed riveted, as the iron was riveted to 
the leg of the man I was running to meet. I knew my 
way to the Battery pretty straight, for I had been down 
there on a Sunday with Joe, and Joe, sitting on an old 
gun, had told me that when I was ’prentice to him, regu¬ 
larly bound, we would have such larks there 1 However, 
in the confusion of the mist, I found myself at last too far 
to the right, and consequently had to try back along the 
river-side, on the bank of loose stones above the mud and 
the stakes that staked the tide out. Making my way along 
here with all dispatch, I had just crossed a ditch which I 
knew to be very near the Battery, and had just scrambled 
up the mound beyond the ditch, when I saw the man 
sitting before me. His back was towards me, and he had 
his arms folded, and was nodding forward, heavy with 
sleep. 

I thought he would be more glad if I came upon him 
with his breakfast in that unexpected manner, so I went 
forward softly, and touched him on the shoulder. He 
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instantly jumped up, and it was not the same man, but 
another man! 

And yet this man was dressed in coarse grey, too, and 
had a great iron on his leg, and was lame, and hoarse, and 
cold, and was everything that the other man was; except 
that he had not tlie same face, and had a flat, broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned felt hat on. All this I saw in a 
moment, for I had only a moment to see it in: he swore 
an oath at me, made a hit at me—it was a round, weak 
blow that missed me, and almost knocked himself down, 
for it made him stumble—and then he ran into the mist, 
stumbling twice as he went, and I lost him. 

“ It’s the young man! ” I thought, feeling my heart 
shoot as I identified him. I dare say 1 should have felt a 
pain in my liver, too, if 1 had known where it was. 

I was soon at the Battery after that, and there was the 
right man—hugging himself and limping to and fro, as if 
he had never all night left off hugging and limping—wait¬ 
ing for me. He was awfully cold, to be sure. I half 
expected to see him drop down before my face, and die of 
deadly cold. His eyes looked so awfully hungry, too, that 
when I handed him the file, and he laid it down on the 
grass, it occurred to me he would have tried to eat it, if 
he had not seen my bundle. He did not turn me upside 
down, this time, to get at what I had, but left me right 
side upwards while I opened the bundle and emptied my 
pockets. 

“ What’s in the bottle, bpy? ” said he. 

“ Brandy,” said I. 

He was already handing mince-meat down his throat in 
the most curious manner—more like a man who was put¬ 
ting it away somewhere in a violent hurry than a man who 
was eating it—but he left off to take some of the liquor. 
He shivered all the while so violently, that it was quite as 
much as he could do to keep the neck of the bottle between 
his teeth, without biting it off. 

“ I think you have got the ague,” said I. 

“ Tm much of your opinion, boy,” said he. 
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“ It*s bad about here,” I told him. “ You’ve been lying 
out on the meshes, and they’re dreadful aguish. Rheu¬ 
matic too.” 

“ I’ll eat my breakfast afore they’re the death of me,” 
said he. “ I’d do that, if I was going to be strung up to 
that there gallows as there is over there, directly arter- 
wards. I’ll beat the shivers, so far, /’ll bet you.” 

He was gobbling mince-meat, meat bone, bread, 
cheese, and pork-pie all at once: staring distrustfully 
while he did so at the mist all round us, and often stop¬ 
ping—even stopping his jaws—to listen. Some real or 
fancied sound, some clink upon the river or breathing of 
beast upon the marsh, now gave him a start, and he said 
suddenly: 

“ You’re not a deceiving imp? You brought no one 
with you? ” 

“ No, sir! No! ” 

“ Nor giv’ no one the office to follow you? ” 

“ No! ” 

“ Well,” said he, “ I believe you. You’d be but a fierce 
young hound indeed if, at your time of life, you could help 
to hunt a wretched warmint, hunted as near death and 
dunghill as this poor wretched warmint is! ” 

Something clicked in his throat as if he had works in 
him like a clock, and was going to strike. And he smeared 
his ragged rough sleeve over his eyes. 

Pitying his desolation, and watching him as he gradu¬ 
ally settled down upon the pie, I made bold to say, “ I 
am glad you enjoy it.” 

“ Did you speak? ” 

“ I said I was glad you enjoyed it.” 

” Thankee, my boy. I do.” 

I had often watched a large dog of ours eating his food; 
and I now noticed a decided similarity between the dog’s 
way of eating and the man’s. The man took strong sharp 
sudden bites, just like the dog. He swallowed, or rather 
snapped up, every mouthful, too soon and too fast; and 
he looked sideways here and there while he ate, as if he 
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thought there was danger, in every direction, of some¬ 
body’s coming to take the pie away. He was altogether 
too unsettled in his mind over it to appreciate it comfort¬ 
ably, I thought, or to have anybody to dine with him, 
without making a chop with his jaws at the visitor. In all 
of which particulars he was very like the dog. 

“ I am afraid you won’t leave any of it for him,” said I 
timidly after a silence, during which I had hesitated as to 
the politeness of making the remark. ” There’s no more 
to be got where that came from.” It was the certainty of 
this fact that impelled me to offer the hint. 

“ Leave any for him? Who’s him? ” said my friend, 
stopping in his crunching of pie-crust. 

” 'The young man. 'I'liat you spoke of. ’Phat was hid 
with you.” 

“ Oh ah! ” he returned with something like a gruff 
laugh. ” Him? Yes, yes! He don’t want no wittles.” 

” I thought he looked as if he did,” said I. 

I’he man stopped eating, and regarded me with the 
keenest scrutiny and the greatest surprise. 

“Looked! W’hen? ” 

“ Just now.” 

“Where?” 

“Yonder,” said I, pointing; “over there, where I 
found him nodding asleep, and thought it was you.” 

He held me by the collar, and stared at me so, that I 
began to think his first idea about cutting my throat had 
revived. 

“ Dressed like you, you know, only with a hat,” I 
explained, trembling; “ and—and ”—I was very anxious 
to put this delicately—“ and with—the same reason for 
wanting to borrow a file. Didn’t you hear the cannon last 
night? ” 

“ Then there was firing! ” he said to himself. 

“ I wonder you shouldn’t have been sure of that,” I 
returned, “ for we heard it up at home, and that’s further 
away, and we were shut in besides.” 

“ Why, see now! ” said he. “ When a man’s alone on 
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these flats, with a light head and a light stomach, perishing 
of cold and want, he hears nothin’ all night but guns 
firing, and voices calling. Hears! He sees the soldiers, 
with their red coats lighted up by the torches carried 
afore, closing in round him. Hears his number called, 
hears himself challenged, hears the rattle of the muskets, 
hears the orders, ‘ Make ready! Present! Cover him 
steady, men ! ’ and is laid hands on—and there’s nothin’! 
Why, if I see one pursuing party last night—coming up 
in order, with their tramp, tramp—I see a hundred. 
And as to firing! Why, 1 see the mist shake with the 
cannon, arter it was broad day.—But this man,”—he had 
said all the rest as if he had forgotten my being there— 
“ did you notice anything in him? ” 

“ He had a badly bruised face,” said I, recalling what 
I hardly knew I knew. 

“ Not here? ” exclaimed the man, striking his left 
cheek mercilessly with the flat of his hand. 

‘‘Yes, there! ” 

“ Where is he? ” He crammed what little food was 
left into the breast of his grey jacket. “ Show me the way 
he went. I’ll pull him down, like a blood-hound. Curse 
this iron on my sore leg! Give us hold of the file, boy.” 

I indicated in what direction the mist had shrouded the 
other man, and he looked up at it for an instant. But he 
was down on the rank wet grass, filing at his iron like a 
madman, and not minding me or minding his own leg, 
which had an old chafe upon it, and was bloody, but 
which he handled as roughly as if it had no more feeling 
in it than the file. I was very much afraid of him again, 
now that he had worked himself into this fierce hurry, and 
I was likewise very much afraid of keeping away from home 
any longer. I told him I must go, but he took no notice, 
so I thought the best thing I could do was to slip off. The 
last I saw of him, his head was bent over his knee, and 
he was working hard at his fetter, muttering impatient 
imprecations at it and at his leg. The last I heard of him, 

I stopped in the mist to listen, and the file was still going. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Meanings. Explain the following expressions, as they are 
used in the passage ; 

a belief I religiously entertained; I made the best use of 
my legs ; it gave me a terrible turn; the ox had something 
of a clerical air; making my way with all dispatch; you 
have got the ague; muttering impatient imprecations. 

2 . Direct and Indirect Speech 

“ Say Lord strike you dead if you don’t,” said the man. 
I said so, and he took me down. 

Write down Pip’s exact words, just as he said them. This is 
called direct speech. Use inverted commas, and punctuate 
properly. 

In the extract, find other passages of indirect speech, and 
turn them into direct speech. Conversely, turn some passages 
of direct speech into indirect speech. 

3. Composition 

{a) Using your own words, write a descriptive paragraph on 
each of the following: 

(i) the churchyard; 

(ii) the first convict; 

(iii) the second convict. 

ib) Write a longer composition of three or four paragraphs, 
describing the marshes and their inhabitants. 

(e) Use your imagination, and tell how you think Pip ob¬ 
tained the food out of his sister’s pantry. Remember that Pip 
had a difficult job, because his sister was a very strict and ill- 
tempered woman. His brother-in-law, Joe Gargcry, was a big, 
easy-going fellow, who fell in with Pip and his ways. 
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CHARLES DARWIN 

The rciw/jiff of the “ Beadle ” 

CuARLiiS Darwin (1809-82), one of the greatest naturalists 
that the world has ever seen, was born at Shrewsbury. While 
still a student at Cambridge, he was appointed to the post of 
naturalist on board H.M.S. Beagle^ which, under Captain 
Fitz Roy, had been commissioned by the Government to map 
the coasts of South America. For five years, both ashore and 
afloat, the young naturalist carried out his duties, collecting 
a great mass of information based on his own observations. 
These facts arc embodied in Ids Journals of the Voyage of the 
“ Beaglewhich he published shortly after his return in 1837. 
Later in life a great deal of this knowledge was used in the 
most important of his scientific works, The Origin of Species 

(1859)- 

Our extract describes the natives of Tierra del Fuego, an 
island off the extreme south of South America. The Beagle 
carried out much of her charting in this region, which includes 
the Strait of Magellan. 
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I N the morning the captain sent a party to communi¬ 
cate with the Fuegians. When we came within hail, 
one of the four natives who were present advanced to 
receive us, and began to shout most vehemently, wishing 
to direct us where to land. When we were on shore the 
party looked rather alarmed, but continued talking and 
making gestures with great rapidity. It was without 
exception the most curious and interesting spectacle I 
ever beheld. I could not have believed how wide w'as the 
difTerence between savage and civilized man; it is greater 
than between a wild and domesticated animal, inasmuch 
as in man there is a greater power of improvement. The 
chief spokesman was old, and appeared to be the head 
of the family; the three others were powerful young men, 
about six feet high. I’hc women and children had been 
sent away. These Fuegians are a very different race 
from the stunted, miserable wretches farther westward; 
and they seem closely allied to the famous Patagonians of 
the Strait of Magellan. Their only garment consists of a 
mantle made of guanaco, skin, with the wool outside. 
Their skin is of a dirty coppery-red colour. 

The old man had a fillet of white feathers tied round his 
head, which partly confined his black, coarse, and en¬ 
tangled hair. His face was crossed by two broad trans¬ 
verse bars; one, painted bright red, reached from ear to 
ear and included the upper lip; the other, white like chalk, 
extended above and parallel to the first, so that even his 
eyelids were thus coloured. The other two men were 
ornamented by streaks of black powder, made of charcoal. 
Their very attitudes were abject, and the expression of 
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their countenances distrustful, surprised, and startled. 
After we had presented them with some scarlet cloth, 
which they immediately tied round their necks, they 
became good friends. This was shown by the old man 
patting our breasts, and making a chuckling kind of noise, 
as people do when feeding chickens. 1 walked with the 
old man, and this demonstration of friendship was 
repeated several times; it was concluded by three hard 
slaps, which were given me on the breast and back at the 
same time. He then bared his bosom for me to return the 
compliment, which being done, he seemed highly pleased. 
The language of these people, according to our notions, 
scarcely deserves to be called articulate. Captain Cook 
has compared it to a man clearing his throat, but certainly 
no European ever cleared his throat with so many hoarse, 
guttural, and clicking sounds. 

'Ehey are excellent mimics: as often as we coughed or 
yawned, or made any odd motion, they immediately 
imitated us. Some of our party began to squint and look 
awry; but one of the young Fuegians (whose whole face 
was painted black, excepting a white band across his eyes) 
succeeded in making far more hideous grimaces. They 
could repeat with perfect correctness each word in any 
sentence we addressed them, and they remembered such 
words for some time. Yet we Europeans all know how 
difficult it is to distinguish apart the sounds in a foreign 
language. Which of us, for instance, could follow an 
American Indian through a sentence of more than three 
words.? All savages appear to possess, to an uncommon 
degree, this power of mimicry. I was told, almost in the 
same words, of the same ludicrous habit among the 
Caffres: the Australians, likewise, have long been notori¬ 
ous for being able to imitate and describe the gait of any 
man so that he may be recognized. How can this faculty 
be explained ? Is it a consequence of the more practised 
habits of perception and keener senses, common to all 
men in a savage state, as compared with those long 
civilized ? 
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When a song was struck up by our party, I thought the 
Fuegians would have fallen down with astonishment. 
With equal surprise they viewed our dancing; but one of 
the young men, when asked, had no objection to a little 
waltzing. Little accustomed to Europeans as they 
appeared to be, yet they knew and dreaded our fire¬ 
arms; nothing would tempt them to take a gun in their 
hands. They begged for knives, calling them by the 
Spanish word cuchilla. They explained also what they 
wanted, by acting as if they had a piece of blubber in their 
mouth, and then pretending to cut instead of tear it. 

I have not as yet noticed the Fuegians whom we had on 
board. During the former voyage of the Adventure and 
Beagle in 1826 to 1830, Captain Fitz Roy seized on a party 
of natives, as hostages for the loss of a boat which had 
been stolen, to the great jeopardy of a party employed on 
the survey; and some of these natives, as well as a child 
whom he bought for a pearl-button, he took with him 
to England, determining to educate them and instruct 
them in religion at his own expense. 

To settle these natives in their own country was one 
chief inducement to Captain Fitz Roy to undertake our 
present voyage; and before the Admiralty had resolved 
to send out this expedition. Captain Fitz Roy had gener¬ 
ously chartered a vessel, and would himself have taken 
them back. The natives were accompanied by a mission¬ 
ary, R. Matthews; of whom and of the natives. Captain 
Fitz Roy has published a full and excellent account. Two 
men, one of whom died in England of the small-pox, a 
boy and a little girl, were originally taken; and we had 
now on board York Minster, Jemmy Button (whose 
name expresses his purchase-money), and Fuegia Basket. 

York Minster was a full-grown, short, thick, powerful 
man; his disposition was reserved, taciturn, morose, and 
when excited violently passionate; his affections were 
very strong towards a few friends on board; his intellect 
good. Jemmy Button was a universal favourite, but like¬ 
wise passionate; the expression of his face at once showed 
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his nice disposition. He was merry and often laughed, 
and was remarkably sympathetic with anyone in pain; 
when the water was rough, I was often a little sea-sick, 
and he used to come to me and say in a plaintive voice, 
“ Poor, poor fellow! ” but the notion, after his aquatic 
life, of a man being sea-sick was too ludicrous, and he was 
generally obliged to turn on one side to hide a smile or 
laugh, and then he would repeat his “ Poor, poor fellow ! ” 
He was of a patriotic disposition; and he liked to praise 
his own tribe and country, in which he truly said there 
were “ plenty of trees,” and he abused all the other tribes; 
he stoutly declared that there was no devil in his land. 

Jemmy was short, thick, and fat, but vain of his personal 
appearance; he used always to wear gloves, his hair was 
neatly cut, and he was distressed if his well-polished 
shoes were dirtied. He was fond of admiring himself in 
a looking-glass; and a merry-faced little Indian boy from 
the Rio Negro, whom we had for some months on board, 
soon perceived this, and used to mock him; Jemmy, who 
was always rather jealous of the attention paid to this 
little boy, did not at all like this, and used to say, with 
rather a contemptuous twist of his head, “ I'oo much 
skylark.” It seems yet wonderful to me, when I think 
over all his many good qualities, that he should have been 
of the same race, and doubtless partaken of the same 
character, with the miserable, degraded savages whom 
we first met here. 

Lastly, Fuegia Basket was a nice, modest, reserved 
young girl, with a rather pleasing but sometimes sullen 
expression, and very quick in learning anything, especi¬ 
ally languages. This she showed in picking up some 
Portuguese and Spanish, when left on shore for only a 
short time at Rio de Janeiro and Monte Video, and in her 
knowledge of English. York Minster was very jealous of 
any attention paid to her; for it was clear he determined 
to marry her as soon as they were settled on shore. 

Their sight was remarkably acute; it is well known that 
sailors, from long practice, can make out a distant object 
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much better than a landsman; but both York and Jemmy 
were much superior to any sailor on board; several times 
they have declared what some distant object has been, 
and though doubted by every one, they have proved 
right, when it has been examined through a telescope. 
They were quite conscious of this power; and Jemmy, 
when he had any little quarrel with the officer on watch, 
would say, “ Me see ship, me no tell.” 

It was interesting to watch the conduct of the savages, 
when wc landed, towards Jemmy Button; they immedi¬ 
ately perceived the difference between him and ourselves, 
and held much conversation one with another on the 
subject. The old man addressed a long harangue to 
Jemmy, which it seems was to invite him to stay with 
them. But Jemmy understood very little of their lan¬ 
guage, and was, moreover, thoroughly ashamed of his 
countrymen. When York Minster afterwards came on 
shore, they noticed him in the same way, and told him he 
ought to shave; yet he had not twenty dwarf hairs on his 
face, whilst we all wore our untrimmed beards. They 
examined the colour of his skin, and compared it with 
ours. One of our arms being bared, they expressed the 
liveliest surprise and admiration at its whiteness, just in 
the same way in which I have seen the orang-outang do 
at the Zoological Gardens. We thought that they mistook 
two or three of the officers, who were rather shorter and 
fairer, though adorned with large beards, for the ladies of 
our party. The tallest amongst the Fuegians was evidently 
much pleased at his height being noticed. When placed 
back to back with the tallest of the boat’s crew, he tried 
his best to edge on higher ground, and to stand on tiptoe. 
He opened his mouth to show his teeth, and turned his 
face for a side view; and all this was done with such 
alacrity that I dare say he thought himself the handsomest 
man in Tierra del Fuego. After our first feeling of grave 
astonishment was over, nothing could be more ludicrous 
than the odd mixture of surprise and imitation which 
these savages every moment exhibited. ^ 
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EXERCISES 

1. Interpretation. In order to show that you remember 
Darwin’s description, answer the following questions : 

(a) “ It was without exception the most curious and in¬ 

teresting spectacle I ever beheld.” What spectacle 
did Darwin mean? Describe it, bringing out the 
” curious ” and ” interesting ” details. 

(b) ” They are excellent mimics.” Give examples of this. 

(c) “ Their sight was remarkably acute.” Illustrate this. 

2 . Composition 

(а) Write a description of the natives, under the following 
heads: 

(i) their appearance; 

(ii) their ignorance; 

(iii) their vanity; 

(iv) their good qualities. 

(б) Imagine that you are a native of Ticrra del Fuego, and 
describe the arrival of the licagle. 
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The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 

Mark Twain was the pen-name of Samuel L. Clemens 
(1835-1910), who was born in the state of Missouri, and who 
spent his early years in the region of the great river Mississippi. 
Tom Sawyer (1875) tells largely of those boyhood days, and 
of the romance, mystery, and perils of the mighty river. 
During his lifetime Mark Twain followed many occupations— 
printer, lecturer, miner, and journalist. He lived to be one 
of America’s greatest writers and humorists. 

In our extract Tom and his two chums, Joe and Huckle¬ 
berry Finn, have run away from their village and are pretend¬ 
ing to be pirates. They arc encamped on an island in the 
middle of the Mississippi. 



ON AN ISLAND IN THE RIVER 


T om stirred up the other pirates, and they all clattered 
away with a shout, and in a minute or two were 
stripped and chasing after and tumbling over each other 
in the shallow limpid water of the white sand-bar. They 
felt no longing for the little village sleeping in the distance 
beyond the majestic waste of water. A vagrant current 
or a slight rise in the river had carried off their raft, but 
this only gratified them, since its going was something like 
burning the bridge between them and civilization. 

They came back to camp, wonderfully refreshed, glad- 
hearted, and ravenous; and they soon had the camp-fire 
blazing up again. Huck found a spring of clear cold 
water close by, and the boys made cups of broad oak or 
hickory leaves, and felt that water, sweetened with such a 
wild-wood charm as that, would be a good enough sub¬ 
stitute for coffee. While Joe was slicing bacon for break¬ 
fast, I'om and Huck asked him to hold on a minute; they 
stepped to a promising nook in the river bank and threw 
in their lines; almost immediately they had reward. Joe 
had not had time to get impatient before they were back 
again with some handsome bass, a couple of sun-perch, 
and a small cat-fish—provision enough for quite a family. 
They fried the fish with the bacon and were astonished; 
for no fish had ever seemed so delicious before. They did 
not know that the quicker a freshwater fish is on the fire 
after he is caught the better he is; and they reflected little 
upon what a sauce open-air sleeping, open-air exercise, 
bathing, and a large ingredient of hunger make too. 

They lay around in the shade after breakfast, while 
Huck had a smoke, and then went off through the woods 
on an exploring expedition. They tramped gaily along, 
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over decaying logs, through tangled underbrush, among 
solemn monarchs of the forest, hung from their crowns 
to the ground with a drooping regalia of grape-vines. 
Now and then they came upon snug nooks carpeted with 
grass and jewelled with flowers. 

They found plenty of things to be delighted with, but 
nothing to be astonished at. They discovered that the 
island was about three miles long and a quarter of a mile 
wide, and that the shore it lay closest to was only separated 
from it by a narrow channel hardly two hundred yards 
wide. I'hey took a swim about every hour, so it was close 
upon the middle of the afternoon when they got back to 
camp. They were too hungry to stop to fish, but they 
fared sumptuously upon cold ham, and then threw them¬ 
selves down in the shade to talk. But the talk soon began 
to drag, and then died. The stillness, the solemnity, that 
brooded in the woods, and the sense of loneliness, began 
to tell upon the spirits of the boys. They fell to thinking. 
A sort of undefined longing crept upon them. This took 
dim shape presently—it was budding home-sickness. Even 
Finn the Red-handed was dreaming of his doorsteps and 
empty hogsheads. But they were all ashamed of their 
weakness, and none was brave enough to speak his thought. 

For some time, now, the boys had been dully conscious 
of a peculiar sound in the distance, just as one sometimes is 
of the ticking of a clock which he takes no distinct note of. 
But now this mysterious sound became more pronounced, 
and forced a recognition. The boys started, glanced at each 
other, and then each assumed a listening attitude. There 
was a long silence, profound and unbroken; then a deep, 
sullen boom came floating down out of the distance. 

“ What is it! ” exclaimed Joe, under his breath. 

** I wonder? said Tom in a whisper. 

** ’Tain’t thunder,” said Huckleberry, in an awed tone, 
“ becuz thunder-” 

“ Hark I ” said Tom; ** listen—don’t talk.” 

They waited a time that seemed an age, and then the 
same muffled boom troubled the solemn hush. 
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“ Let^s go and see.” 

They sprang to their feet and hurried to the shore 
towards the town. They parted the bushes on the bank 
and peered out over the water. The little steam ferry¬ 
boat was about a mile below the village, drifting with the 
current. Her broad deck seemed crowded with people. 
There were a great many skiffs rowing about or floating 
with the stream in the neighbourhood of the ferry-boat, 
but the boys could not determine what the men in them 
were doing. Presently a great jet of white smoke burst 
from the ferry-boat’s side, and as it expanded and rose in 
a lazy cloud, that same dull throb of sound was borne to 
the listeners again. 

‘‘I know now!” exclaimed Tom; “somebody’s 
drownded I ” 

“ That’s it,” said Huck; “ they done that last summer 
when Bill Turner got drownded; they shoot a cannon 
over the water, and that makes him come up to the top. 
Yes, and they take loaves of bread and put quicksilver in 
’em and set ’em afloat, and wherever there’s anybody 
that’s drownded, they’ll float right there and stop.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard about that,” said Joe. “1 wonder 
what makes the bread do that.” 

“ Oh, it ain’t the bread so much,” said Tom; “ I reckon 
it’s mostly what they say over it before they start it out.” 

“ But they don’t say anything over it,” said Huck. 
“ I’ve seen ’em, and they don’t.” , 

“ Well, that’s funny,” said Tom. “ But maybe they 
say it to themselves. Of course they do. Anybody might 
know that.” 

The other boys agreed that there was reason in what 
Tom said, because an ignorant lump of bread, unin¬ 
structed by an incantation, could not be expected to act 
very intelligently when sent upon an errand of such 
gravity. 

“ By jings, I wish I was over there now,” said Joe. 

“ I do too,” said Huck. “ I’d give heaps to know who 
it is.” 
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The boys listened still and watched. Presently a reveal¬ 
ing thought flashed through Tom’s mind, and he ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ Boys, I know who’s drownded; it’s us! ” 

They felt like heroes in an instant. Here was a gorgeous 
triumph; they were missed; they were mourned; hearts 
were breaking on their account; tears were being shed; 
accusing memories of unkindnesses to these poor lost lads 
were rising up, and unavailing regrets and remorse were 
being indulged; and best of all, the departed were the 
talk of the whole town, and the envy of all the boys, as 
far as this dazzling notoriety was concerned. This was 
fine. It was worth while to be a pirate, after all. 

As twilight drew on, the ferry-boat went back to her 
accustomed business and the skiffs disappeared. T'he 
pirates returned to camp. They were jubilant with vanity 
over their new grandeur and the illustrious trouble they 
were making. They caught fish, cooked supper and ate it, 
and then fell to guessing at what the village was thinking 
and saying about them; and the pictures they drew of the 
public distress on their account were gratifying to look 
upon from their point of view. But when the shadows of 
night closed them in, they gradually ceased to talk, and 
sat gazing into the fire, with their minds evidentJj^Jiitf!?(Pi**l 
ing elsewhere. The excitement was gone, no<1?(^, 
and Joe could not keep back thoughts of certain persons at 
home who were not enjoying this fine frolic as much as 
they were. Misgivings came; they grew troubled and' 
unhappy; a sigh or two escaped unawares. By and by Joe 
timidly ventured upon a roundabout ‘ feeler ’ as to how 
the others might look upon a return to civilization—not 
right now, but- 

Tom withered him with derision! Huck, being uncom¬ 
mitted as yet, joined in with Tom, and the waverer quickly 
* explained,’ and was glad to get out of the §crape with 
as little taint of chicken-hearted home-sickness clinging 
to his garments as he could. Mutiny was effectually laid 
to rest for the moment. 
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As the night deepened, Huck began to nod, and 
presently to snore; Joe followed next. Tom lay upon 
his elbow motionless for some time, watching the two 
intently. At last he got up cautiously on his knees, and 
went searching among the grass and the flickering reflec¬ 
tions flung by the camp-fire. He picked up and inspected 
several large semi-cylinders of the thin white bark of a 
sycamore, and finally chose two which seemed to suit him. 
Then he knelt by the fire and painfully wrote something 
upon each of these with his “ red keel one he rolled 
up and put in his jacket-pocket, and the other he put in 
Joe’s hat and removed it to a little distance from the 
owner. And he also put into the hat certain schoolboy 
treasures of almost inestimable value, among them a lump 
of chalk, an india-rubber ball, three fish-hooks, and one 
of that kind of marbles known as a “ sure ’nough crystal.” 
Then he tiptoed his way cautiously among the trees till 
he felt that he was out of hearing, and straightway broke 
into a keen run in the direction of the sand-bar. 

EXERCISES 

1. Intertyretation. Read over again the paragraph beginning, 
“ As twilight drew on,” and answer the following questions: 

(a) “ Their minds wandering elsewhere.” Where were 

their minds wandering ? What were they thinking 

of? 

(b) “ Misgivings came.” What are misgivings? What 

were they in this case? What caused them? 

(c) ” Joe timidly ventured upon a roundabout ‘ feeler.’ ” 

What was this ? What was its object ? 

(d) Summarize the paragraph in three short sentences. 

2. Literature. Do you know of any other books describing 
the adventures of boys that run away from home ? Give a brief 
account of any one, and sketch out in more detail any particular 
scene that you like. 

3. Composition 

(«) Write a composition of your own on the pleasures of a 
camping-holiday. 

(h) Write a description of the course of a river, from its 
source to the sea. 

(c) What was in Tom’s mind when he left the camp? Where 
was he going ? What did he intend to do ? 
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MRS GASKELL 
Cranford 

Elizabeth Clechorn Gaskeix (1810 -65) was horn in London, 
where her father, William Stevenson, had a Government post. 
Her mother, who was a native of Knutsford, in Cheshire, 
died when the child was only a month old, and Elizabeth 
was handed over to the care of an aunt who lived in her 
mother’s native village. 

Cranford (1851), Mrs GaskcHs best book, is really a de¬ 
scription of the life and people of Knutsford, as it appeared 
to the lively intelligence of young Elizabeth Stevenson. The 
story, a simple tale that involves a large number of the in¬ 
habitants, is told with so much truth, sympathy, and quiet 
humour that it has become one of the classics of English 
literature. 

Our extract deals with a certain Captain Brown, who, with 
his two daughters, descended upon the quiet folk of Cranford 
and rather worried them with liis breezy maimer. 
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Y et, somehow, Captain Brown made himself re¬ 
spected in Cranford, and was called upon, in spite of 
all resolutions to the contrary. I was surprised to hear his 
opinions quoted as authority at a visit which I paid to 
Cranford about a year after he had settled in the town. 
My own friends had been among the bitterest opponents 
of any proposal to visit the Captain and his daughters 
only twelve months before, and now he was even admitted 
in the tabooed hours before twelve. True, it was to dis¬ 
cover the cause of a smoking chimney before the fire was 
lighted; but, still, Captain Brown walked upstairs, nothing 
daunted, spoke in a voice too large for the room, and joked 
quite in the way of a tame man about the house. He had 
been blind to all the small slights and omissions of trivial 
ceremonies with which he had been received. He had 
been friendly, though the Cranford ladies had been cool; 
he had answered small sarcastic compliments in good 
faith; and with his manly frankness had overpowered all 
the shrinking which met him as a man who was not 
ashamed to be poor. And, at last, his excellent masculine 
common sense, and his facility in devising expedients to 
overcome domestic dilemmas, had gained him an extra¬ 
ordinary place as authority among the Cranford ladies. 
He himself went on in his course, as unaware of his 
popularity as he had been of the reverse; and I am sure 
he was startled one day when he found his advice so 
highly esteemed as to make some counsel, which he had 
given in jest,* to be taken in sober, serious earnest. 

It was on this subject: An old lady had an Alderney 
cow, which she looked upon as a daughter. You could not 
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pay the short quarter of an hour call without being told 
of the wonderful milk or wonderful intelligence of this 
animal. The whole town knew and kindly regarded Miss 
Betsy Barker’s Alderney; therefore great was the sym¬ 
pathy and regret when, in an unguarded moment, the poor 
cow tumbled into a lime-pit. She moaned so loudly that 
she was soon heard and rescued; but meanwhile the poor 
beast had lost most of her hair, and came out looking 
naked, cold, and miserable, in a bare skin. Everybody 
pitied the animal, though a few could not restrain their 
smiles at her droll appearance. Miss Betsy Barker abso¬ 
lutely cried with sorrow and dismay, and it was said she 
thought of trying a bath of oil. This remedy, perhaps, was 
recommended by some one of the number whose advice 
she asked; but the proposal, if ever it was made, was 
knocked on the head by Captain Brown’s decided “ Get 
her a flannel waistcoat and flannel drawers, ma’am, if you 
wish to keep her alive. But my advice is, kill the poor 
creature at once.” 

Miss Betsy Barker dried her eyes, and thanked the 
Captain heartily, set to work, and by and by all the town 
turned out to see the Alderney meekly going to her 
pasture, clad in dark grey flannel. I have watched her 
myself many a time. Do you ever see cows dressed in grey 
flannel in London ? 

Captain Brown had taken a small house on the out¬ 
skirts of the town, where he lived with his two daughters. 
He must have been upwards of sixty at the time of the 
first visit I paid to Cranford after I had left it as a resi¬ 
dence. But he had a wiry, well-trained, elastic figure, a 
stiff military throw-back of his head, and a springing step, 
which made him appear much younger than he was. His 
eldest daughter looked almost as old as himself, and be¬ 
trayed the fact that his real was more than his apparent 
age. Miss Brown must have been forty; she had a sickly, 
pained, careworn expression on her face, and looked as if 
the gaiety of youth had long faded out of sight. Even 
when young she must have been plain and hard-featured. 
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Miss Jessie Brown was ten years younger than her sister, 
and twenty shades prettier. Her face was round and 
dinnpled. Miss Jenkyns once said, in a passion against 
Captain Brown (the cause of which I will tell you 
presently), “ that she thought it was time for Miss Jessie 
to leave off her dimples, and not always to be trying to 
look like a child.” It was true there was something child¬ 
like in her face; and there will be, I think, till she dies, 
though she should live to a hundred. Her eyes were large, 
blue, wondering eyes, looking straight at you; her nose 
was unformed and snub, and her lips were red and dewy; 
she wore her hair, too, in little rows of curls, which 
heightened this appearance. I do not know whether she 
was pretty or not; but 1 liked her face, and so did every¬ 
body, and I do not think she could help her dimples. 
She had something of her father’s jauntincss of gait and 
manner, and any female observer might detect a slight 
difference in the attire of the two sisters, that of Miss 
Jessie being about two pounds per annum more expensive 
than Miss Brown’s. l\vo pounds was a large sum in 
Captain Brown’s annual disbursements. 

Such was the impression made upon me by the Brown 
family when I first saw them all together in Cranford 
Church. The Captain I had met before—on the occasion 
of the smoky chimney, which he had cured by some simple 
alteration in the flue. In church he held his double eye¬ 
glass to his eyes during the Morning Hymn, and then 
lifted up his head erect and sang out loud and joyfully. He 
made the responses louder than the clerk—an old man 
with a piping, feeble voice, who, I think, felt aggrieved 
at the Captain’s sonorous bass, and quivered higher and 
higher in consequence. 

On coming out of church the brisk Captain paid the 
most gallant attention to his two daughters. He nodded 
and smiled to his acquaintances, but he shook hands 
with none until he had helped Miss Brown to unfurl 
her umbrella, had relieved her of her prayer-book, and 
had waited patiently till she, with trembling, nervous 
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hands, had taken up her gown to walk through the wet 
roads. 

I wondered what the Cranford ladies did with Captain 
Brown at their parties. We had often rejoiced, in former 
days, that there was no gentleman to be attended to, and 
to find conversation for, at the card-parties. We had con¬ 
gratulated ourselves upon the snugness of the evenings, 
and, in our love for gentility and distaste of mankind, we 
had almost persuaded ourselves that to be a man was to be 
‘ vulgar ’; so that when 1 found my friend and hostess, 
Miss Jenkyns, was going to have a party in my honour, 
and that Captain and the Miss Browns were invited, I 
wondered much w^hat would be the course of the evening. 
Card-tables, with green-baize tops, were set out by day¬ 
light, just as usual; it was the third week in November, so 
the evenings closed in about four. Candles and clean 
packs of cards were arranged on each table; the fire was 
made up; the neat maidseiwant had received her last 
directions; and there we stood, dressed in our best, each 
with a candle-lighter in our hands, ready to dart at the 
candles as soon as the first knock came. 

Parties in Cranford were solemn festivities, making the 
ladies feel gravely elated as they sat together in their best 
dresses. As soon as three had arrived we sat down to 
“ Preference,” I being the unlucky fourth. The next four 
comers were put down immediately to another table, and 
presently the tea-trays, which I had seen set out in the 
store-room as I passed in the morning, were placed each on 
the middle of a card-table. The china was delicate egg¬ 
shell ; the old-fashioned silver glittered with polishing; but 
the eatables were of the slightest description. While the 
trays were yet on the tables, Captain and the Miss Browns 
came in, and I could see that, somehow or other, the 
Captain was a favourite with all the ladies present. Ruffled 
brows were smoothed, sharp voices lowered at his 
approach. Miss Brown looked ill, and depressed almost 
to gloom. Miss Jessie smiled as usual, and seemed nearly 
as popular as her father. He immediately and quietly 
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assumed the man’s place in the room, attended to every 
one’s wants, lessened the pretty maidservant’s labour by 
waiting on empty cups and bread-and-butterless ladies, 
and yet did it all in so easy and dignified a manner, and 
so much as if it were a matter of course for the strong to 
attend to the weak, that he was a true man throughout. 
He played cards with grave interest; and yet, in all his 
attention to strangers, he had an eye on his suffering 
daughter—for suffering I was sure she was, though to 
many eyes she might only appear to be irritable. Miss 
Jessie could not play cards, but she talked to the sitters- 
out, who, before her coming, had been rather inclined to 
be cross. She sang, too, to an old cracked piano, which I 
think had been a spinet in its youth. Miss Jessie sang 
Jock of llazeldeatiy a little out of tune; but we were none 
of us musical, though Miss Jenkyns beat time, out of 
time, by way of appearing to be so. 

EXERCISES 

1. Meanings. Explain the following expressions, as they are 
used in the extract: 

tabooed hours; trivial ceremonies; masculine common 
sense; domestic dilemmas; droll appearance; careworn 
expression ; annual disbursements; sonorous bass. 

2. Grammar. Make a general analysis of the following 
sentence, and parse the words in italics: 

Me immediately and quietly assumed the man’s place in 
the room, attended to every one*s wants, lessened the pretty 
maidservant’s labour by waiting on empty cups and 
brcad-and-buttcrless ladies, and yet did it all in so easy 
and dignified a manner, and so much as if it were a matter 
of course for the strong to attend to the weak, that he 
was a true man throughout. 

3. Precis 

{a) Give a title to the paragraph beginning, “ Captain Brown 
had taken a small house,” and then summarize the paragraph. 

ib) In your words, and quite briefly, give a description of 
Captain Brown. 
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WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
The History of America 

William Robertson (1721-93) is one of the best of Scottish 
historians. T.'he son of a Scottish clergyman, he himself 
followed his father’s profession. In addition, he wrote a 
number of histories, which have given him his high place 
among authors. His History of Scotlarid (1758) assured him 
of a place among historians, while his History of America 
(1777) improved it. 

In our extract from the latter book we read about the most 
momentous incident in the history of America. We see 
Columbus drawiiig near the New World, and we can share his 
feelings in such a vital moment. 

With three small ships and about a hundred and twenty 
men, Columbus sailed from Palos, near Huelva, on August 3, 
1492. His ships were the Santa Maria, the Pinta, and the 
Nina. He first sighted land on October 12 of the same year. 
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A S they proceeded, the indications of approaching 
land seemed to be more certain, and excited hope 
in proportion. The birds began to appear in flocks, 
making towards the south-west. Columbus, in imitation 
of the Portuguese navigators, who had been guided in 
several of their discoveries by the motion of birds, altered 
his course from due west towards that quarter whither 
they pointed their flight. But, after holding on for several 
days in this new direction without any better success than 
formerly, having seen no object during thirty days but 
the sea and the sky, the hopes of his companions subsided 
faster than they had risen; their fears revived with ad¬ 
ditional force; impatience, rage, and despair appeared in 
every countenance. All sense of subordination was lost. 
The ofliccrs, who had hitherto concurred with Columbus 
in opinion, and supported his authority, now took part 
with the private men: they assembled tumultuously on 
the deck, expostulated with their commander, mingled 
threats with their expostulations, and required him in¬ 
stantly to tack about and return to Europe. 

Columbus perceived that it would be of no avail to 
have recourse to any of his former arts, which, having 
been tried so often, had lost their effect; and that it was 
impossible to rekindle any zeal for the success of the 
expedition among men in whose breasts fear had ex¬ 
tinguished every generous sentiment. He saw that it was 
no less vain to think of employing either gentle or severe 
measures to quell a mutiny so general and so violent. It 
was necessary on all these accounts to soothe passions 
which he could no longer command, and to give way to 
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a torrent too impetuous to be checked. He promised 
solemnly to his men that he would comply with their 
request, provided they would accompany him and obey 
his command for three days longer, and if, during that 
time, land were not discovered, he would then abandon 
the enterprise and direct his course towards Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to turn 
their faces again towards their native country, this pro¬ 
position did not appear to them unreasonable; nor did 
Columbus hazard much in confining himself to a term 
so short. The presages of discovering land were now so 
numerous and promising that he deemed them infallible. 
For some days the sounding-line reached the bottom, 
and the soil which it brought up indicated land to be 
at no great distance. The flocks of birds increased, and 
were composed not only of sea-fowl, but of such land- 
birds as could not be supposed to fly far from the shore. 
The crew of the Pinta observed a cane floating, which 
seemed to have been newly cut, and likewise a piece of 
timber artificially carved. The sailors aboard the Nina 
took up the branch of a tree with red berries perfectly 
fresh. The clouds around the setting sun assumed a new 
appearance; the air was more mild and warm, and during 
night the wind became unequal and variable. From all 
these symptoms, Columbus was so confident of being 
near land that on the evening of the eleventh of October, 
after public prayers for success, he ordered the sails to 
be furled, and the ships to lie to, keeping strict watch 
lest they should be driven ashore in the night. During 
this interval of suspense and expectation, no man shut 
his eyes, all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that 
quarter where they expected to discover the land, which 
had so long been the object of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, Columbus, standing 
on the forecastle, observed a light at a distance, and 
privately pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the 
queen’s wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, and calling to 
Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three saw it in 
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motion, as if it were carried from place to place. A little 
after midnight, the joyful sound of “ Land ! Land! ” was 
heard from the Pinta, which kept always ahead of the 
other ships. But having been so often deceived by fal¬ 
lacious appearances, every man was now become slow of 
belief, and waited in all the anguish of uncertainty and 
impatience for the return of day. 

As soon as morning dawned, all doubts and fears were 
dispelled. From every ship an island was seen about two 
leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant fields, well 
stored with wood, and watered with many rivulets, pre¬ 
sented the aspect of a delightful country. The crew of 
the Pinta instantly began the Te Deum as a hymn of 
thanksgiving to God, and were joined by those of the 
other ships with tears of joy and transports of congratula¬ 
tion. This office of gratitude to Heaven was followed by 
an act of justice to their commander. They threw them¬ 
selves at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of self- 
condemnation, mingled with reverence. They implored 
him to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, 
which had created him so much unnecessary disquiet, 
and had so often obstructed the prosecution of his well- 
concerted plan; and, passing in the warmth of their 
admiration from one extreme to another, they now pro¬ 
nounced the man whom they had so lately reviled and 
threatened to be a person inspired by Heaven with 
sagacity and fortitude more than human, in order to 
accomplish a design so far beyond the ideas and con¬ 
ception of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were manned 
and armed. They rowed towards the island with their 
colours displayed, with warlike music, and other martial 
pomp. As they approached the coast, they saw it covered 
with a multitude of people, whom the novelty of the 
spectacle had drawn together, whose attitudes and gestures 
expressed wonder and astonishment at the strange objects 
which presented themselves to their view. 

Columbus was the first European who set foot on the 
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new world which he had discovered. He landed in a rich 
dress, and with a naked sword in his hand. His men 
followed, and, kneeling down, they all kissed the ground 
which they had so long desired to see. They next erected 
a crucifix, and, prostrating themselves before it, returned 
thanks to God for conducting their voyage to such a 
happy issue. They then took solemn possession of the 
country for the crowd of Castile and Leon, with all the 
formalities which the Portuguese were accustomed to 
observe in acts of this kind in their new discoveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were surrounded 
by many of the natives, who gazed in silent admiration 
upon actions which they could not comprehend, and of 
which they did not foresee the consequences. The dress 
of the Spaniards, the whiteness of their skins, their beards, 
their arms, appeared strange and surprising. The vast 
machines in which they had traversed the ocean, that 
seemed to move upon the waters with wings, and uttered 
a dreadful sound resembling thunder accompanied with 
lightning and smoke, struck them with such terror that 
they began to respect their new guests as a superior 
order of beings, and concluded that they were children 
of the sun who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the scene 
now before them. Every herb and shrub and tree was 
different from those which flourished in Europe. The soil 
seemed to be rich, but bore few marks of cultivation. 
The climate, even to the Spaniards, felt warm, though 
extremely delightful. The inhabitants appeared in the 
simple innocence of nature. Their black hair, long and 
uncurled, floated upon their shoulders, or was bound in 
tresses on their heads. They had no beards. Their com¬ 
plexion was of a dusky copper colour, their features 
singular rather than disagreeable, their aspect gentle and 
timid. Though not tall, they were well shaped and active. 
TJieir faces and several parts of their bodies were fan¬ 
tastically painted with glaring colours. They were shy 
at first through fear, but soon became familiar with the 
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Spaniards, and with transports of joy received from them 
hawk-bells, glass beads, or other baubles; in return for 
which they gave such provisions as they had, and some 
cotton yarn, the only commodity of value they could 
produce. 


EXERCISES 

1. Spelling. Out of the extract select about forty or fifty 
difficult words, write them down, and learn their spelling. 

2. Meanings. Write in your own words the meanings of the 
following: 

(ii) All sense of subordination was lost. 

{h) They mingled threats witli their expostulations. 

(c) It was impossible to rekindle any zeal for the success 
of the expedition among men in whose breasts fear 
had extinguished every generous sentiment. 

{d) I'he presages of discovering land were now so numer¬ 
ous and promising that he deemed them infallible, 
(c) Having been so often deceived by fallacious appear¬ 
ances, every man was now become slow of belief. 

(/) They now pronounced the man whom they had .so 
lately reviled and threatened to be a person inspired 
by Heaven with sagacity and fortitude more than 
human. 

(jf) They gazed with silent admiration upon actions which 
they could not comprehend, and of w^hich they 
did not foresee the consequences. 

3. Composition. Imagine that you are the page, Pedro 
Cuttierez, who accompanied Columbus, and give your personal 
narrative of the dramatic events leading up to the discovery of 
the New World. 
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THOMAS HUGHES 
Tom Brown's Schooldays 

Thomas Hughes (1822-96) was an English lawyer who wrote 
the schoolboy classic, Tom Broion^s Schooldays (1857), Ever 
since it has served as the model for countless school-stories. 

Tom Brown’s school is Rugby, in the days of its famous 
headmaster, Dr Arnold. In the story Tom Brown undergoes 
the usual adventures and misadventures of the English public- 
school boy, from the time he enters school as a small boy to 
the time he becomes the head boy of the school. 

Just before our extract begins, Tom protects a weaker boy, 
called Arthur, from the attentions of the school bully, whose 
name is Slogger Williams. In the ensuing tight Tom’s second 
is his particular chum, a boy called East. 
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I T doesn’t look a fair match at first glance: Williams 
is nearly two inches taller, and probably a long year 
older than his opponent, and he is very strongly made 
about the arms and shoulders; “ peels well,” as the little 
knot of big fifth-form boys, the amateurs, say; who stand 
outside the ring of little boys, looking complacently, but 
taking no active part in the proceedings. But down below 
he is not so good by any means; no spring from the loins, 
and fecblish, not to say shipwrecky, about the knees. 
Tom on the contrary, though not half so strong in the 
arms, is good all over, straight, hard, and springy, from 
neck to ankle, better perhaps in his legs than anywhere. 
Besides, you can see by the clear white of his eye and 
fresh bright look of his skin, that he is in tip-top training, 
able to do all he knows; while the Slogger looks rather 
sodden, as if he didn’t take much exercise and ate too 
much tuck. The timekeeper is chosen, a large ring made, 
and the two stand up opposite one another for a moment, 
giving us time just to make our little observations. 

“ If Tom’ll only condescend to fight with his head and 
heels,” as East mutters to Martin, “ we shall do.” . 

But seemingly he won’t, for there he goes in, making 
play with both hands. Hard all, is the word; the two 
stand to one another like men; rally follows rally in 
quick succession, each fighting as if he thought to finish 
the whole thing out of hand. ” Can’t last at this rate,” 
say the knowing ones, while the partisans of each make 
the air ring with their shouts and counter-shouts, of 
encouragement, approval, and defiance. 

“ Take it easy, take it easy—^keep away, let him come 
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after you,” implores East, as he wipes Tom’s face after 
the first round with wet sponge, while he sits back on 
Martin’s knee, supported by the Madman’s long arms, 
which tremble a little from excitement. 

“ Time’s up,” calls the timekeeper. 

“ There he goes again, hang it all! ” growls East, as 
his man is at it again as hard as ever. A very severe 
round follows, in which Tom gets out-and-out the worst 
of it, and is at last hit clean off his legs, and deposited 
on the grass by a right-hander from the Slogger. 

Loud shouts rise from the boys of Slogger’s house, 
and the School-house are silent and vicious, ready to 
pick quarrels anywhere. 

“ Two to one in half-crowns on the big ’un,” says 
Rattle, one of the amateurs, a tall fellow, in thunder- 
and-lightning waistcoat, and puffy good-natured face. 

“ Done! ” says Grove, another amateur of quieter look, 
taking out his note-book to enter it, for our friend Rattle 
sometimes forgets these little things. 

Meantime East is freshening up Tom with the sponges 
for next round, and has set two other boys to rub his 
hands. 

“ Tom, old boy,” whispers he, “ this may be fun for 
you, but it’s death to me. He’ll hit all the fight out of 
you in another five minutes, and then I shall go and 
drown myself in the island ditch. Feint him—use your 
legs! draw him about I He’ll lose his wind then in no 
time, and you can go into him. Hit at his body too; 
we’ll take care of his frontispiece by and by.” 

Tom felt the wisdom of the counsel, and saw already 
that he couldn’t go in and finish the Slogger off at mere 
hammer and tongs, so changed his tactics completely in 
the third round. He now fights cautious, getting away 
from and parrying the Slogger’s lunging hits, instead 
of trying to counter, and leading his enemy a dance 
all round the ring after him. “ He’s funking; go in, 
Williams,” “ Catch him up,” “ Finish him off,” scream 
the small boys of the Slogger party. 
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“ Just what we want,'* thinks East, chuckling to him¬ 
self, as he sees Williams, excited by these shouts and 
thinking the game in his own hands, blowing himself in 
his exertions to get to close quarters again, while Tom is 
keeping away with perfect ease. 

They quarter over the ground again and again, Tom 
always on the defensive. 

The Slogger pulls up at last for a moment, fairly 
blown. 

“ Now then, Tom,” sings out East, dancing with de¬ 
light. 'Fom goes in in a twinkling, and hits two heavy 
body blows, and gets away again before the Slogger can 
catch his wind; which when he does he rushes with 
blind fury at Tom, and being skilfully parried and 
avoided, over-reaches himself and falls on his face, amidst 
terrific cheers from the School-house boys. 

“ Double your two to one? ” says Grove to Rattle, 
note-book in hand. 

“ Stop a bit,” says that hero, looking uncomfortably 
at Williams, who is puffing away on his second’s knee, 
winded enough, but little the worse in any other way. 

After another round the Slogger too seems to see that 
he can’t go in and win right off, and has met his match 
or thereabouts. So he too begins to use his head, and 
tries to make Tom lose patience, and come in before his 
time. And so the fight sways on, now one and now the 
other getting a trifling pull. 

Tom’s face begins to look very one-sided—there are 
little queer bumps on his forehead, and his mouth is 
bleeding; but East keeps the wet sponges going so 
scientifically, that he comes up looking as fresh and 
bright as ever. Williams is only slightly marked in the 
face, but by the nervous movement of his elbows you can 
see that T om’s body blows are telling. In fact, half the 
vice of the Slogger’s hitting is neutralized, for he daren’t 
lunge out freely for fear of exposing his sides. It is too 
interesting by this time for much shouting, and the whole 
ring is very quiet. 
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“ All right, Tommy,*’ whispers East; “ hold on’s the 
horse that’s to win. We’ve got the last. Keep your head, 
old boy.” 

But where is Arthur all this time? Words cannot paint 
the poor little fellow’s distress. He couldn’t muster 
courage to come up to the ring, but wandered up and 
down from the great fives’-court to the corner of the 
chapel rails. Now trying to make up his mind to throw 
himself between them, and tiy to stop them; then think¬ 
ing of running in and telling his friend Mary, who he 
knew would instantly report to the Doctor. The stories 
he had heard of men being killed in prize-fights rose up 
horribly before him. 

Once only, when the shouts of “ Well done, Brown! ” 
“ Huzza for the School-house! ” rose higher than ever, 
he ventured up to the ring, thinking the victory was won. 
Catching sight of Tom’s face in the state I have described, 
all fear of consequences vanishing out of his mind, he 
rushed straight off to the matron’s room, beseeching her 
to get the fight stopped, or he shall die. 

But it’s time for us to get back to the close. What is 
this fierce tumult and confusion? The ring is broken, 
and high and angry words are being bandied about: “ It’s 
all fair,” “ It isn’t,” “ No hugging the fight is stopped. 
The combatants, however, sit there quietly tended by 
their seconds, while their adherents wrangle in the middle. 
East can’t help shouting challenges to two or three of 
the other side, though he never leaves Tom for a moment, 
and plies the sponges as fast as ever. 

'Ihe fact is, that at the end of the last round, Tom 
seeing a good opening had closed with his opponent, and 
after a moment’s struggle had thrown him heavily, by 
help of the fall he had learnt from his village rival in the 
Vale of White Horse. Williams hadn’t the ghost of a 
chance with Tom at wrestling; and the conviction broke 
at once on the Slogger faction, that if this were allowed 
their man must be licked. There was a strong feeling in 
the school against catching hold and throwing, though it. 
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was generally ruled all fair within certain limits; so the 
ring was broken and the fight stopped. 

The School-house arc over-ruled—the fight is on again, 
but there is to be no throwing; and East in high wrath 
threatens to take his man away after next round (which 
he don’t mean to do by the way), when suddenly young 
Brooke comes through the small gate at the end of the 
chapel. The School-house faction rush to him. “ Oh, 
hurra! now we shall get fair play.” 

” Please, Brooke, come up, they won’t let Tom Brown 
throw him.” 

” Throw whom? ” says Brooke, coming up to the ring. 
“Oh! Williams, I sec. Nonsense! of course he may 
throw him if he catches him fairly above the waist.” 

Now, young Brooke, you’re in the sixth, you know, 
and you ought to stop all fights. He looks hard at both 
boys. “ Anything wrong? ” says he to East, nodding at 
'Pom. 

“ Not a bit.” 

“ Not beat at all? ” 

“ Bless you, no! heaps of fight in him. Ain’t there, 
Tom? ” 

Tom looks at Brooke and grins. 

“ How’s he? ” nodding at Williams. 

“ So, so; rather done, I think, since his last fall. He 
won’t stand above two more.” 

“ Time’s up ! ” The boys rise again and face one another. 
Brooke can’t find it in his heart to stop them just yet, so 
the round goes on, the Slogger waiting for Tom, and 
reserving all his strength to hit him out should he come 
in for the wrestling dodge again, for he feels that that 
must be stopped, or his sponge will soon go up in the air. 

And now another new-comer appears on the field, to 
wit the under-porter, with his long brush and great 
wooden receptacle for dust under his arm. He has been 
sweeping out the schools. 

“ You’d better stop, gentlemen,” he says; “ the Doctor 
knows that Brown’s fighting—he’ll be out in a minute.” 
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“ You go to Bath, Bill,** is all that that excellent 
servitor gets by his advice. And being a man of his 
hands, and a staunch upholder of the School-house, can*t 
help stopping to look on for a bit, and see Tom Brown, 
their pet craftsman, fight a round. 

It is grim earnest now, and no mistake. Both boys 
feel this, and summon every power of head, hand, and 
eye to their aid. A piece of luck on either side, a foot 
slipping, a blow getting well home, or another fall, may 
decide it. Tom works slowly round for an opening, he 
has all the legs, and can choose his own time; the Slogger 
waits for the attack, and hopes to finish it by some heavy 
right-handed blow. As they quarter slowly over the 
ground, the evening sun comes out from behind a cloud 
and falls full on Williams’ face. Tom darts in, the heavy 
right-hand is delivered, but only grazes his head. A short 
rally at close quarters, and they close; in another moment 
the Slogger is thrown again heavily for the third time. 

“ I’ll give you three to two on the little one in half- 
crowns,” says Grove to Rattle. 

“ No thank*ee,” answers the other, diving his hands 
further into his coat-tails. 

Just at this stage of the proceedings the door of the 
turret which leads to the Doctor’s library suddenly opens, 
and he steps into the close, and makes straight for the 
ring, in which Brown and the Slogger are both seated on 
their seconds’ knees for the last time. 

‘'The Doctor! the Doctor! ” shouts some small boy 
who catches sight of him, and the ring melts away in a 
few seconds, the small boys tearing off, Tom collaring 
his jacket and waistcoat and slipping through the little 
gate by the chapel, and round the corner to Harrowed’s 
with his backers, as lively as need be. Williams and his 
backers making off not quite so fast across the close. 
Grove, Rattle, and the other bigger fellows^ trying to 
combine dignity and prudence in a comical manner, and 
walking off fast enough, they hope, not to be recognized, 
and not fast enough to look like running away. 
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The Cruise of the “ Cachalot ” 

Frank T. Bullen (1857-1915) has preserved for us his ex¬ 
periences of the clangers and privations that were the lot of 
sailors in the old sailing-ships. His story called The Cruise 
of the “ Cachalot ” takes us all over the world in search of the 
cachalot, or sperm-whale. 

The given extract tells how he met his first whale. The 
small boats, called whalers, have put off from the parent ship 
in pursuit of the cachalot. The chief whaler is commanded 
by the first mate, Mr Count, who has put Frank Bullen in 
charge of the main-sheet, which is the rope that controls the 
mainsail. 
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A ll of a sudden, at a motion of the chief’s hand, the 
peak of our mainsail was dropped, and the boat 
swung up into the wind, laying ‘ hove to,’ almost 
stationary. The centre-board was lowered to stop her 
drifting to leeward, although I cannot say it made much 
difference that ever I saw. Now what’s the matter? I 
thought, when to my amazement the chief addressing 
me said, “ Wonder why we’ve hauled up, don’t ye? ” 
“ Yes, sir, I do,” said I. “ Wall,” said he, “ the fish hev 
sounded, an’ ’ef we run over ’em, we’ve seen the last 
ov ’em. So we wait awhile till they rise agin, ’n then 
we’ll prob’ly git thar’ ’r thereabouts before they sound 
agin.” With this explanation I had to be content, although 
if it be no clearer to my readers than it then was to me, 
I shall have to explain myself more fully later on. Silently 
we lay, rocking lazily upon the gentle swell, no other 
word being spoken by anyone. At last Louis, the har- 
pooner, gently breathed “ blo-o-o-w and there, sure 
enough, not half a mile away on the lee beam, was a 
little bushy cloud of steam apparently rising from the sea. 
At almost the same time as we kept away all the other boats 
did likewise, and just then, catching sight of the ship, the 
reason for this apparently concerted action was explained. 
At the main-mast head of the ship was a square blue flag, 
and the ensign at the peak was being dipped. These were 
signals well understood and promptly acted upon by those 
in charge of the boats, who were thus guided from a 
point of view at least one hundred feet above the sea. 

“ Stand up, Louey,” the mate murmured sbftly. I only 
just stopped myself in time from turning my head to 
see why the order was given. Suddenly there was a 
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bump, at the same moment the mate yelled, “ Give’t to 
him, Louey, give’t to him! ” and to me, “ Haul that 
main-sheet, naow haul, why don’t ye? ” I hauled it flat 
aft, and the boat shot up into the wind, rubbing sides 
as she did so with what to my troubled sight seemed an 
enormous mass of black india-rubber floating. As we 
crawled up into the wind, the whale went into convulsions 
befitting his size and energy. He raised a gigantic tail 
on high, threshing the water with deafening blows, rolling 
at the same time from side to side until the surrounding 
sea was white with froth. I felt in an agony lest we 
should be crushed under one of those fearful strokes, for 
Mr Count appeared to be oblivious of possible danger, 
although we seemed to be now drifting back on to the 
writhing leviathan. In the agitated condition of the sea, 
it was a task of no ordinary difliculty to unship the tall 
mast, which was of course the first thing to be done. 
After a desperate struggle, and a narrow escape from 
falling overboard of one of the men, we got the long 
‘ stick,’ with the sail bundled around it, down and 
‘ fleeted ’ ^ aft, where it was secured by the simple means 
of sticking the ‘ heel ’ under the after thwart, two-thirds 
of the mast extending out over the stern. Meanwhile, 
we had been in a position of the greatest danger, our 
immunity from damage being unquestionably due to 
anything but precaution taken to avoid it. 

By the time the oars were handled, and the mate had 
exchanged places with the harpooner, our friend the 
enemy had ‘ sounded,’ that is, he had gone below for a 
change of scene, marvelling no doubt what strange thing 
had befallen him. Agreeably to the accounts which I, 
like most boys, had read of the whale fishery, I looked 
for the rushing of the line round the loggerhead (a stout 
wooden post built into the boat aft), to raise a cloud of 
smoke with occasional bursts of flame; so as it began to 
slowly surge round the post, I timidly asked the har¬ 
pooner whether I should throw any water on it. “ Wot 
^ Projected. 
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for? ” growled he, as he took a couple more turns with 
it. Not knowing ‘ what for,’ and hardly liking to quote 
my authorities here, I said no more, but waited events. 
“ Hold him up, Louey, hold him up, cain’t ye? ” shouted 
the mate, ^d to my horror, down went the nose of the 
boat almost under water, while at the mate’s order every¬ 
body scrambled aft into the elevated stern sheets.^ 

The line sang quite a tune as it was grudgingly allowed 
to surge round the loggerhead, filling one with admira¬ 
tion at the strength shown by such a small rope. This 
sort of thing went on for about twenty minutes, in which 
time we quite emptied the large tub and began on the 
small one. As there was nothing whatever for us to do 
while this was going on, I had ample leisure for observ¬ 
ing the little game that was being played about a quarter 
of a mile away. Mr Cruce, the second mate, had got a 
whale and was doing his best to kill it ; but he was 
severely handicapped by his crew, or rather had been, 
for two of them were now temporarily incapable of either 
good or harm. They had gone quite silly with fright, 
requiring a not too gentle application of the tiller to their 
heads in order to keep them quiet. The remedy, if 
rough, was effectual, for “ the subsequent proceedings 
interested them no more.” ^ Consequently his man¬ 
oeuvres were not so well or rapidly executed as he, doubt¬ 
less, could have wished, although his energy in lancing 
that whale was something to admire and remember. 
Hatless, his shirt tail out of the waist of his trousers, he 
lunged and thrust at the whale alongside of him, as if 
possessed of a destroying devil, while his half-articulate 
yells of rage and blasphemy were audible even to us. 

Suddenly our boat fell backward from her ‘ slantin- 
dicular ’ position with a jerk, and the mate immediately 
shouted, “ Haul line, there! look lively, now, you—so on, 
etcetera, etcetera.” The line came in hand pver hand, 
and was coiled in a wide heap in the stern sheets, for 
silky as it was, it could not be expected in its wet state 
^ The after-end of the boat. * J.e., they were made insensible. 
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to lie very close. As it came flying in the mate kept a 
close gaze upon the water immediately beneath us, ap¬ 
parently for the first glimpse of our antagonist. When 
the whale broke water, however, he was some distance off, 
and apparently as quiet as a lamb. Now, had^Mr Count 
been a prudent or less ambitious man, our task would 
doubtless have been an easy one, or comparatively so; 
but, being a little over-grasping, he got us all into serious 
trouble. We were hauling up to our whale in order to 
lance it, and the mate was standing, lance in hand, only 
waiting to get near enough, when up comes a large whale 
right alongside of our boat, so close, indeed, that 1 might 
have poked my finger in his little eye, if I had chosen. 
'The sight of that whale at liberty, and calmly taking stock 
of us like that, was too much for the mate. He lifted 
his lance and hurled it at the visitor, into whose broad 
flank it sank, like a knife into butter. The recipient dis¬ 
appeared like a flash, but before one had time to think, 
there was an awful crash beneath us, and the mate shot 
up into the air like a bomb from a mortar. He came down 
in a sitting posture on the mast-thwart; ^ but as he fell, 
the whole framework of the boat collapsed like a broken 
umbrella. Louis quietly chopped the line and severed 
our connexion with the other whale, while in accordance 
with our instructions we drew each man his oar across 
the boat and lashed it firmly down with a piece of line 
spliced to each thwart for the purpose. This simple 
operation took but a minute, but before it was completed 
we were all up to our necks in the sea. Still in the boat, 
it is true, and therefore not in such danger of drowning 
as if we were quite adrift; but, considering that the 
boat was reduced to a mere bundle of loose planks, I, at 
any rate, was none too comfortable. Now, had he known 
it, was the whale’s golden opportunity; but he, poor 
wretch, had had quite enough of our company, and cleared 
off without any delay, wondering, no doubt, what fortunate 
accident had rid him of our very unpleasant attentions. 

' Cross-piece supporting the mast. 
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The Life of Nelson 

Robert Southey (1774-1843) wrote many books and poems, 
but almost the only one that has survived is his short Life 
of Nelson, which he produced soon after Nelson’s death, which 
occurred in 1805. 

Our extract tells of the closing stages of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, which was fought on October 25, 1805. Nelson 
had been blockading the united fleets of France and Spain, 
which had taken shelter in the Spanish port of Cadiz. When 
the joint fleets issued forth, Nelson attacked and defeated them 
off Cape Trafalgar. In the course of his narrative Southey 
tells us how Nelson flew his famous signal, “ England expects 
every man to do his duty.” Then the hostile fleets closed in 
battle, with the results given in the following passage. 



THE DEATH OF NELSON 


T he Victory had not yet returned a single gun. Fifty 
of her men had been by this time killed or wounded, 
and her main-topmast, with all her studding-sails and 
their booms, shot away. Nelson declared that in all his 
battles he had seen nothing which surpassed the cool 
courage of his crew on this occasion. At four minutes 
after twelve she opened her fire from both sides of her 
deck. It was not possible to break the enemy’s line with¬ 
out running on board one of their ships: Hardy informed 
him of this, and asked which he would prefer. Nelson 
replied—Take your choice. Hardy, it does not signify 
much.” The master was then ordered to put the helm to 
port, and the Victory ran on board the Redoubtable just as 
her tiller ropes were shot away. The French ship received 
her with a broadside, then instantly let down her lower 
deck ports, for fear of being boarded through them, and 
never afterwards fired a great gun during the action. Her 
tops, like those of all the enemy’s ships, were filled with 
riflemen. Nelson never placed musketry in his tops, he 
had a strong dislike to the practice, not merely because it 
endangers setting fire to the sails, but also because it is a 
murderous sort of warfare, by which individuals may 
suffer, and a commander now and then be picked off, but 
which never can decide the fate of a general engagement. 

Captain Harvey in the Tenter aire fell on board the 
Redoubtable on the other side. Another enemy was in like 
manner on board the Temeraire; so that these four ships 
formed as compact a tier as if they had been moored 
together, their heads lying all the same way. The lieuten¬ 
ants of the Victory y seeing this, depressed their guns of the 
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middle and lower decks, and fired with a diminished 
charge, lest the shot should pass through and injure the 
Temeraire, And because there was danger that the 
Redoubtable might take fire from the lower-deck guns, the 
muzzles of which touched her sides when they were run 
out, the fireman of each gun stood ready with a bucket of 
water which, as soon as the gun was discharged, he dashed 
into the hole made by the shot. An incessant fire was 
kept up from the Victory from both sides, her larboard 
guns playing upon the Bucentaure and the huge Santis- 
sima Trinidad. 

It had been part of Nelson's prayer that the British 
fleet might be distinguished by humanity in the victory 
which he expected. Setting an example himself, he twice 
gave orders to cease firing upon the Redoubtable^ suppos¬ 
ing that she had struck, because her great guns were 
silent; for, as she carried no flag, there was no means of 
instantly ascertaining the fact. From this ship, which he 
had thus twice spared, he received his death. A ball fired 
from her mizzen-top, which, in the then situation of the 
two vessels, was not more than fifteen yards from that part 
of the deck where he was standing, struck the epaulette 
on his left shoulder, about a quarter after one, just in the 
heat of the action. He fell upon his face, on the spot 
which was covered with his poor secretary’s blood. Hardy, 
who was a few steps from him, turning round, saw three 
men raising him up. “ They have done for me at last, 
Hardy,” said he. 

“ I hope not! ” cried Hardy. 

“ Yes! ” he replied; “ my backbone is shot through.” 

Yet even now, not for a moment losing his presence of 
mind, he observed, as they were carrying him down the 
ladder, that the tiller ropes, which had been shot away, 
were not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones should 
be rove immediately: then, that he might not be seen by 
the crew, he took out his handkerchief, and covered his 
face and his stars. Had he but concealed these badges of 
honour from the enemy, England perhaps would not 
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have had cause to receive with sorrow the news of the 
battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying 
men, over whose bodies he was with some difficulty con¬ 
veyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen’s berth. 
It was soon perceived, upon examination, that the wound 
was mortal. This, however, was concealed from all except 
Captain Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical attendants. 
He himself, being certain from the sensation in his back, 
and the gush of blood which he felt momently in his 
breast, that no human care could avail him, insisted that 
the surgeon should leave him, and attend to those to 
whom he might be useful—“ for,” said he, ” you can do 
nothing for me.” All that could be done was to fan him 
with paper, and frequently to give him lemonade, to 
alleviate his intense thirst. He was in great pain, and 
expressed much anxiety for the event of the action, which 
now began to declare itself. As often as a ship struck, 
the crew of the Victory hurraed; and at every hurra a 
visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes, and marked 
the countenance, of the dying hero. But he became 
impatient to see Captain Hardy; and as that officer, 
though often sent for, could not leave the deck. Nelson 
feared that some fatal cause prevented him, and repeatedly 
cried—“ Will no one bring Hardy to me? He must be 
killed! He is surely dead! ” An hour and ten minutes 
elapsed, from the time when Nelson received his wound, 
before Hardy could come to him. T’hey shook hands in 
silence, Hardy in vain struggling to suppress the feelings 
of that most painful and yet sublime moment. “ Well, 
Hardy,” said Nelson, ” how goes the day with us? ” 

“ Very well,” replied Hardy; “ ten ships have struck, 
but five of their van have tacked, and show an intention of 
bearing down upon the Victory. I have called two or three 
of our fresh ships round, and have no doubt of giving 
them a drubbing.” 

” I hope,” said Nelson, ” none of our ships have 
struck? ” 
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Hardy answered, “ There was no fear of that.” Then, 
and not till then. Nelson spoke of himself. “ I am a dead 
man, Hardy,” said he; “I am going fast. It will be all 
over with me soon. Come nearer to me.” 

Hardy observed that he hoped Mr Beatty could yet 
hold out some prospect of life. “ Oh no! ” he replied; 
“ it is impossible: my back is shot through; Beatty will 
tell you so.” 

Captain Hardy then, once more, shook hands with him, 
and, with a heart almost bursting, hastened upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; and 
Nelson, having made the surgeon ascertain this, said to 
him—” You know I am gone. I know it. I feel something 
rising in my breast ”—putting his hand on his left side— 
“ which tells me so.” And upon Beatty’s inquiring 
whether his pain was very great, he replied—“ So great 
that he wished he was dead. Yet,” said he, in a lower 
voice, “ one would like to live a little longer too.” 

Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left the 
cockpit, returned; and again taking the hand of his dying 
friend and commander, congratulated him on having 
gained a complete victory. How many of the enemy were 
taken he did not know, as it was impossible to perceive 
them distinctly—but fourteen or fifteen at least. “ That’s 
well!” cried Nelson; “but I bargained for twenty.” 
And then, in a stronger voice, he said, “ Anchor, Hardy; 
anchor! ” Hardy upon this hinted that Admiral Colling- 
wood would take upon himself the direction of affairs. 
“ Not while I live. Hardy! ” said the dying Nelson, 
ineffectually endeavouring to raise himself from the bed; 
“ do you anchor.” His previous order for preparing to 
anchor had shown how clearly he foresaw the necessity 
of this. Presently, calling Hardy back, he said to him in 
a low voice—“Don’t throw me overboard”; and he 
desired that he might be buried by his parents, unless it 
should please the King to order otherwise. Kiss me. 
Hardy,” said he. Hardy knelt down and kissed his cheek; 
and Nelson said—“ Now I am satisfied. Thank God, 1 
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have done my duty.” Hardy stood over him in silence for 
a moment or two; then he knelt again, and kissed his 
forehead. “Who is that?” asked Nelson; and being 
informed, he replied—“ God bless you. Hardy.” And 
Hardy then left him for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, 
and said, “ I wish I had not left the deck, for I shall soon 
be gone.” Death was indeed rapidly approaching. He 
said to the chaplain—“ Doctor, I have not been a great 
sinner.” His articulation now became difficult; but he was 
distinctly heard to say—“ Thank God, I have done my 
duty I ” These words he had repeatedly pronounced; 
and they were the last words which he uttered. He expired 
at thirty minutes after four—three hours and a quarter 
after he had received his wound. 


EXERCISES 

1. Vocabulary. Writedown as many nautical terms—that is, 
sailor’s words—as you can perceive in the extract. In the first 
paragraph, for example, there are the terms main-topmast, 
studding-sails, and booms. By the use of your dictionary, find 
out the meanings of such words. 

2. Indirect Speech. Turh into indirect speech : 

(a) “ They have done for me at last. Hardy,” said he. 

” I hope not,” said Hardy. 

“ Yes,” he replied. ” My backbone is shot through.” 

(b) “ Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, “ how goes the day with 

us? ” 

” Very well,” replied Hardy; ten ships have struck.” 
” I hope,” said Nelson, “ none of our ships have 
struck ? ” 

3. Direct Speech. Turn into direct speech, in the manner of 
the last question. Note your punctuation : 

(а) Nelson ordered that new ropes should be rove im¬ 

mediately. 

(б) Nelson insisted that the surgeon should leave him and 

attend to those to whom he might be useful. 

(c) Hardy observed that^he hoped Mr Beatty could yet 

hold out some prospect of life. 

(d) Hardy congratulated him on having obtained a com¬ 

plete victory. 
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{e) Hardy hinted that Admiral Collingwood would take 
upon himself the direction of affairs. 

4. Composition. Imagine yourself to be a sailor on board the 
Victory during the battle, and write home describing the death 
of Nelson. Use some of the nautical terms that you have 
already noticed. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
The Citizen of the World 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74) was an Irishman who turned his 
hand to many kinds of writing and did well in most of them. 
His poems called The Traveller (1764) and The Deserted Vil¬ 
lage (1770) are well known, as is his comedy, She Stoops to 
Conquer (1773). His novel. The Vicar of Wakefield (1766), 
long remained the most popular of our earlier novels. 

The Citizen of the World (1760), from which our extract is 
taken, was a scries called Chinese Letters y which appeared in 
a newspaper of the day, called The Public Ledger. These letters 
are from an imaginary Chinaman on a visit to England. He is 
supposed to be writing to a friend in China. In this fashion 
Goldsmith permits us “ to see ourselves as others see us.” 
Our extract is from Letter XIII, which describes the visit of 
the Chinaman to Westminster Abbey. 

Early in his travels the Chinaman becomes acquainted with 
an Englishman who is called the “ Man in Black,” and who 
may be taken as representing the point of view of the ordinary 
individual. In this way the opinions of the intelligent foreigner 
can be opposed by the natural prejudices of the native. 
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I AM just returned from Westminster Abbey, the place 
of sepulture for the philosophers, heroes, and kings of 
England. What a gloom do monumental inscriptions and 
all the venerable remains of deceased merit inspire! 
Imagine a temple marked with the hand of antiquity, 
solemn as religious awe, adorned with all the magnificence 
of barbarous profusion, dim windows, fretted pillars, long 
colonnades, and dark ceilings. Think, then, what were 
my sensations at being introduced to such a scene. I 
stood in the midst of the temple, and threw my eyes 
round on the walls, filled with the statues, the inscriptions, 
and the monuments of the dead. 

Alas! I said to myself, how does pride attend the puny 
child of dust even to the grave! Even humble as I am, 
I possess more consequence in the present scene than 
the greatest hero of them all: they have toiled for an hour 
to gain a transient immortality, and are at length retired 
to the grave, where they have no attendant but the worm, 
none to flatter but the epitaph. 

As I was indulging such reflections, a gentleman 
dressed in black, perceiving me to be a stranger, came 
up, entered into conversation, and politely offered to be 
my instructor and guide through the temple. “ If any 
monument,” said he, “ should particularly excite your 
curiosity, I shall endeavour to satisfy your demands.” I 
accepted, with thanks, the gentleman’s offer, adding, that 
“ I was come to observe the policy, the wisdom, and the 
justice of the English, in conferring rewards upon de¬ 
ceased merit. If adulation like this,” continued I, “ be 
properly conducted, as it can no ways injure those who are 
flattered, so it may be a gloricfus incentive to those who are 
now capable of enjoying it. It is the duty of every good 
government to turn this monumental pride to its own 
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advantage; to become strong in the aggregate from the 
weakness of the individual. If none but the truly great 
have a place in this awful repository, a temple like this will 
give the finest lessons of morality, and be a strong incentive 
to true ambition. I am told, that none have a place here but 
characters of the most distinguished merit.” The Man 
in Black seemed impatient at my observations, so I dis¬ 
continued my remarks, and we walked on together to take 
a view of every particular monument in order as it lay. 

As the eye is naturally caught by the finest objects, I 
could not avoid being particularly curious about one 
monument, which appeared more beautiful than the rest. 
“ That,” said I to my guide, “ I take to be the tomb of 
some very great man. By the peculiar excellence of the 
workmanship, and the magnificence of the design, this 
must be a trophy raised to the memory of some king who 
has saved his country from ruin, or lawgiver who has 
reduced his fellow-citizens from anarchy into just sub¬ 
jection.”—“ It is not requisite,” replied my companion, 
smiling, “ to have such qualifications in order to have 
a very fine monument here: more humble abilities will 
suffice.”—” What! I suppose, then, the gaining two or 
three battles, or the taking half a score of towns, is thought 
a sufficient qualification? ”—“ Gaining battles, or taking 
towns,” replied the Man in Black, ” may be of service; 
but a gentleman may have a very fine monument here 
without ever seeing a battle or a siege.”—“ This, then, 
is the monument of some poet, I presume—of one whose 
wit has gained him immortality? ”—“ No, sir,” replied 
my guide, ” the gentleman who lies here never made 
verses; and as for wit, he despised it in others, because 
he had none himself.”—“ Pray tell me, then, in a word,” 
said I peevishly, “ what is the great man who lies here 
particularly remarkable for? ”—“ Remarkable, sir I ” said 
my companion; ‘‘.why, sir, the gentleman that lies here 
is remarkable, very remarkable—for a tomlp in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey.”—“ But, head of my ancestors! how has he 
got here? I fancy he could never bribe the guardians of 
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the temple to give him a place. Should he not be ashamed 
to be seen among company where even moderate merit 
would look like infamy? ”—‘‘ I suppose,” replied the 
Man in Black, “ the gentleman was rich, and his friends, 
as is usual in such a case, told him he was great. He readily 
believed them; the guardians of the temple, as they got 
by the self-delusion, were ready to believe him too; so 
he paid his money for a fine monument; and the work¬ 
man, as you see, has made him one of the most beautiful. 
Think not, however, that this gentleman is singular in his 
desire of being buried among the great; there are several 
others in the temple, who, hated and shunned by the 
great while alive, have come here fully resolved to keep 
them company now they are dead.” 

As we walked along to a particular part of the temple, 
“ There,” says the gentleman, pointing with his finger, 
“ that is the Poets’ Corner; there you see the monuments 
of Shakespeare, and Milton, and Prior, and Drayton.”— 
** Drayton! ” I replied; I never heard of him before; 
but I have been told of one Pope—is he there? ”—“ It is 
time enough,” replied my guide, ” these hundred years; 
he is not long dead; people have not done hating him 
yet.”—“ Strange,” cried I; “ can any be found to hate a 
man whose life was wholly spent in entertaining and 
instructing his fellow-creatures? ”—“ Yes,” says my 
guide, “ they hate him for that very reason. There are a 
set of men called answerers of books, who take upon them 
to watch the republic of letters, and distribute reputation 
by the sheet. These answerers have no other employ¬ 
ment but to cry out Dunce and Scribbler; to praise the 
dead and revile the living; to grant a man of confessed 
abilities some small share of merit; to applaud twenty 
blockheads in order to gain the reputation of candour; 
and to revile the moral character of the man whose 
writings they cannot injure. Such wretches atf-e kept in 
pay by some mercenary bookseller, or more frequently 
the bookseller himself takes this dirty work off their 
hands, as all that is required is to be very abusive and 
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very dull. Every poet of any genius is sure to find such 
enemies; he feels, though he seems to despise, their 
malice; they make him miserable here, and in the pursuit 
of empty fame, at last he gains solid anxiety.” 

Leaving this part of the temple, we made up to an iron 
gate, through which my companion told me we were to 
pass, in order to see the monuments of the kings. Accord¬ 
ingly, I marched up without further ceremony, and was 
going to enter, when a person who held the gate in his 
hand told me I must pay first. I was surprised at such a 
demand; and asked the man, whether the people of 
England kept a show?—whether the paltry sum he 
demanded was not a national reproach?—whether it was 
not more to the honour of the country to let their magnifi¬ 
cence or their antiquities be openly seen, than thus 
meanly to tax a curiosity which tended to their own 
honour?—“ As for your questions,” replied the gate¬ 
keeper, “to be sure they may be very right, because I 
don’t understand them; but, as for that there threepence, 
I farm it from one—who rents it from another—who 
hires it from a third—who leases it from the guardians 
of the temple: and we all must live.” I expected, upon 
paying here, to see something extraordinary, since what 
I had seen for nothing filled me with so much surprise: 
but in this I was disappointed; there was little more within 
than black coffins, rusty armour, tattered standards, and 
some few slovenly figures in wax. I was sorry I had paid, 
but I comforted myself by considering it would be my 
last payment. A person attended us who without once 
blushing told an hundred lies: he talked of a lady who died 
by pricking her finger; of a king with a golden head,^ and 
twenty such pieces of absurdity. “ Look ye there, gentle¬ 
men,” says he, pointing to an old oak chair, ” there’s a 
curiosity for ye; in that chair the kings of England were 
crowned: you see also a stone underneath, and that stone 

^ The statue of Elizabeth Russell—“ the lady who died by 
the prick of a needle.” King Henry V’s statue had a silver, not 
golden head. It was stolen at the time of the Reformation. 
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is Jacob’s pillow.” ^ I could see no curiosity either in the 
oak chair or the stone: could I, indeed, behold one of the 
old kings of England seated in this, or Jacob’s head laid 
upon the other, there might be something curious in the 
sight; but in the present case, there was no more reason for 
my surprise than if I should pick a stone from their streets, 
and call it a curiosity, merely because one of the kings 
happened to tread upon it as he passed in a procession. 

From hence our conductor led us through several dark 
walks and winding ways, uttering lies, talking to himself, 
and flourishing a wand which he held in his hand. He 
reminded me of the black magicians of Kobi. After we 
had been almost fatigued with a variety of objects, he at 
last desired me to consider attentively a certain suit of 
armour, which seemed to show nothing remarkable. 
“ This armour,” said he, “ belonged to General Monk.”— 
“ Very surprising that a general should wear armour! ” 
—“And pray,” added he, “observe this cap; this is 
General Monk’s cap.”—“ Very strange indeed, very 
strange, that a general should have a cap also! Pray, 
friend, what might this cap have cost originally? ”— 
“ That, sir,” says he, “ 1 don’t know; but this cap is all 
the wages I have for my trouble.”—“ A very small 
recompense, truly,” said I.—“ Not so very small,” 
replied he, “ for every gentleman puts some money into 
it, and I spend the money.”—“ What, more money! still 
more money!”—“Every gentleman gives something, 
sir.”—“ I’ll give thee nothing,” returned I; “ the guar¬ 
dians of the temple should pay you your wages, friend, 
and not permit you to squeeze thus from every spectator. 
When we pay our money at the door to see a show, we 
never give more as we are going out. Sure, the guardians 
of the temple can never think they get enough. Show me 
the gate; if I stay longer, I may probably meet with 
more of those ecclesiastical beggars.” 

^ The “ Lia Fail,” the ancient coronation stone of the Scottish 
kings, was carried to England by Edward I, and it is now under 
the coronation chair. Legend said it was Jacob’s pillow. 
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Thus leaving the temple precipitately, I returned to my 
lodgings, in order to ruminate over what was great, and 
to despise what was mean, in the occurrences of the day. 


EXERCISES 

1. Derkmtions and Meanings. From your dictionary find out 
the derivations and meanings of the following words, and try 
to use them correctly in sentences of your own composition: 

sepulture; venerable; profusion ; transient; epitaph ; 

adulation ; incentive ; aggregate ; repository ; monument; 

trophy ; ancestors ; infamy ; reputation ; mercenary ; cere¬ 
mony ; extraordinary; absurdity; procession; magicians; 

attentively; ecclesiastical; precipitately; ruminate. 

2. Sentences. Express in your own way the meaning of the 
sentences: 

(a) What a gloom do monumental inscriptions and all the 

venerable remains of deceased merit inspire! 

(b) How does pride attend the puny child of dust even 

to the grave! 

(c) They have no attendant but the worm, none to flatter 

but the epitaph. 

(d) None have a place here but characters of the most 

distinguished merit. 

(e) None but the truly great have a place in this awful 

repository. 

(/) I discontinued my remarks. 

(g) A lawgiver who has reduced his fellow-citizens from 

anarchy into just subjection. 

(h) There are a set of men called answerers of books. 

3. Interpretation. Read the first paragraph of the extract over 
again, and express it in your own way. Give it a title. 

4. Prdcis. Condense the entire extract into one or two para¬ 
graphs. 

5. Literature and History, Write a paragraph on each of the 
following famous men who are mentioned in the extract, and 
show how they deserved a place in the Abbey. Consult a book 
of reference if necessanr: 

Shakespeare; Milton; Prior; Drayton; General Monk. 

6 . Composition 

(a) Write a composition on the historical and literary features 
of Westminster Abbey. Use a book of reference. 

(b) Imagine yourself to be Goldsmith’s Chinaman, and write 
accounts of a football-match, a visit to a theatre, a visit to a 
picture-house, and a seaside carnival. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
A Christmas Carol 

As a suitable conclusion to our winter term of reading, we 
give a passage from the greatest of all Christmas stories, 
A Christmas Carol. 

In this, Dickens tells of the experiences of an old miser, 
Scrooge, on Christmas Eve. On this evening he goes home 
to his lonely old dwelling, a prey to his bad temper and 
miserliness. There, as is told in the following pages, he is 
visited by the ghost of his dead partner, Jacob Marley. 

To be properly enjoyed, the story must be read in full. 
In it you will see how the spirits of the three Christmases 
visit Scrooge in turn and, in the end, work a wonderful 
transformation in him. 
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A fter several turns he sat down again. As he threw 
his head back in the chair, his glance happened to 
rest upon a hell, a disused bell, that hung in the room, 
and communicated, for some purpose now forgotten, with 
a chamber in the highest story of the building. It was 
with great astonishment, and with a strange, inexplicable 
dread, that, as he looked, he saw this bell begin to swing. 
It swung so softly in the outset that it scarcely made a 
sound; but soon it rang out loudly, and so did every bell 
in the house. 

This might have lasted half a minute, or a minute, but 
it seemed an hour. The bells ceased, as they had begun, 
together. They were succeeded by a clanking noise, deep 
down below, as if some person were dragging a heavy 
chain over the casks in the wine merchant’s cellar. 
Scrooge then remembered to have heard that ghosts in 
haunted houses were described as dragging chains. 

The cellar door flew open with a booming sound, and 
then he heard the noise much louder on the floors below; 
then coming up the stairs; then coming straight towards 
his door. 

“ It’s humbug still! ” said Scrooge. “ I won’t believe 
it.” 

His colour changed, though, when, without a pause, it 
came on through the heavy door, and passed into the 
room before his eyes. Upon its coming in, the dying 
flame leaped up, as though it cried, “ I know him! 
Marley’s Ghost! ” and fell again. 

The same face: the very same. Marley in his pigtail, 
usual waistcoat, tights, and boots; the tassels on the latter 
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bristling, like his pigtail, and his coat-skirts, and the hair 
upon his head. The chain he drew was clasped about his 
middle. It was long, and wound about him like a tail; 
and it was made (for Scrooge observed it closely) of cash- 
boxes, keys, padlocks, ledgers, deeds, and heavy purses 
wrought in steel. His body was transparent; so that 
Scrooge, observing him, and looking through his waist¬ 
coat, could see the two buttons on his coat behind. 

Scrooge had often heard it said that Marley had no 
bowels, but he had never believed it until now. 

No, nor did he believe it even now. Though he looked 
the phantom through and through, and saw it standing 
before him; though he felt the chilling influence of its 
death-cold eyes; and marked the very texture of the 
folded kerchief bound about its head and chin, which 
wrapper he had not observed before.; he was still incredu¬ 
lous, and fought against his senses. 

“ How now! ” said Scrooge, caustic and cold as ever. 
“ What do you want with me? 

“ Much ! ”—Marlcy’s voice, no doubt about it. 

“ Who arc you? ” 

“ Ask me who I was.^' 

“ Who were you, then? ” said Scrooge, raising his 
voice. “ You’re particular, for a shade.” He was going 
to say “ /o a shade,” but substituted this, as more appro¬ 
priate. 

“ In life I was your partner, Jacob Marley.” 

“ Can you—can you sit'down? ” asked Scrooge, look¬ 
ing doubtfully at him. 

1 can. 

“ Do it, then.” 

Scrooge asked the question, because he didn’t know 
whether a ghost so transparent might find himself in a 
condition to take a chair; and felt that, in the event of its 
being impossible, it might involve the necessity of an 
embarrassing explanation, ^ut the Ghost sat down on 
the opposite side of the fireplace, as if he were quite used 
to it. 
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“ You don’t believe in me,” observed the Ghost. 

“ I don’t,” said Scrooge. 

“ What evidence would you have of my reality beyond 
that of your own senses? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Scrooge. 

“ Why do you doubt your senses? ” 

“ Because,” said Scrooge, a little thing affects them. 
A slight disorder of the stomach makes them cheats. 
You may be an undigested bit of beef, a blot of mustard, 
a crumb of cheese, a fragment of an underdone potato. 
There’s more of gravy than of grave about you, whatever 
you are I ” 

Scrooge was not much in the habit of cracking jokes, 
nor did he feel in his heart by any means waggish then. 
The truth is, that he tried to be smart, as a means of dis¬ 
tracting his own attention, and keeping down his terror; 
for the spectre’s voice disturbed the very marrow in his 
bones. 

I’o sit staring at those fixed glazed eyes in silence, for 
a moment, would play, Scrooge felt, the very deuce with 
him. There was something very awful, too, in the 
spectre’s being provided with an infernal atmosphere of 
his own. Scrooge could not feel it himself, but this was 
clearly the case; for though the Ghost sat perfectly 
motionless, its hair, and skirts, and tassels were stiU 
agitated as by the hot vapour from an oven. 

‘‘You see this toothpick? ” said Scrooge, returning 
quickly to the charge, for the reason just assigned; and 
wishing, though it were only for a second, to divert the 
vision’s stony gaze from himself. 

“ I do,” replied the Ghost. 

‘‘You are not looking at it,” said Scrooge. 

“ But I see it,” said the Ghost, “ notwithstanding.” 

“ Well I ” returned Scrooge, “ I have but to swallow 
this, and be for the rest of my days persecuted by a legion 
of goblins, all of my own creation. Humbug, I tell you; 
humbug! ” 

At this the spirit raised a frightful cry, and shook its 
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chain with such a dismal and appalling noise, that Scrooge 
held on tight to his chair, to save himself from falling in a 
swoon. But how much greater was his horror when the 
phantom, taking off the bandnge round his head, as if it 
were too warm to wear indoors, its lower jaw dropped 
down upon its breast! 

Scrooge fell upon his knees, and clasped his hands 
before his face. 

“ Mercy! ” he said. “ Dreadful apparition, why do 
you trouble me? ” 

“ Man of the worldly mind! ” replied the Ghost, “ do 
you believe in me or not? ’’ 

“ I do,” said Scrooge. “ I must. But why do spirits 
walk the earth, and why do they come to me? ” 

“ It is required of every man,” the Ghost returned, 
** that the spirit within him should walk abroad among his 
fellow-men, and travel far and wide; and, if that spirit 
goes not forth in life, it is condemned to do so after death. 
It is doomed to wander through the world—oh, woe is me! 
—and witness what it cannot share, but might have shared 
on earth, and turned to happiness! ” 

Again the spectre raised a cry, and shook its chain and 
wrung its shadowy hands. 

“You are fettered,” said Scrooge, trembling. “ Tell 
me why ? ” 

“ I wear the chain I forged in life,” replied the Ghost. 
“ I made it link by link, and yard by yard; I girded it on 
of my own free-will, and of my own free-will I wore it. 
Is its pattern strange to you} ” 

Scrooge trembled more and more. 

“ Or would you know,” pursued the Ghost, “ the 
weight and length of the strong coil you bear yourself ? 
It was full as heavy and as long as this, seven Christmas- 
eves ago. You have laboured on it since. It is a ponderous 
chain I ” 

Scrooge glanced about hiih on the floor, in the expec¬ 
tation of finding himself surrounded by some fifty or sixty 
fathoms of iron cable; but he could see nothing. 
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“ Jacob! ” he said imploringly. “ Old Jacob Marley, 
tell me more! Speak comfort to me, Jacob ! ” 

“ I have none to give,’* the Ghost replied. “ It comes 
from other regions, Ebenezer Scrooge, and is conveyed by 
other ministers, to other kinds of men. Nor can I tell you 
what I would. A very little more is all permitted to me. I 
cannot rest, I cannot stay, I cannot linger anywhere. 
My spirit never walked beyond our counting-house— 
mark me;—in life my spirit never roved beyond the 
narrow limits of our money-changing hole; and weary 
journeys lie before me! ” 

It was a habit with Scrooge, whenever he became 
thoughtful, to put his hands in his breeches pockets. 
Pondering on what the Ghost had said, he did so 
now, but without lifting up his eyes, or getting off his 
knees. 

“You must have been very slow about it, Jacob,” 
Scrooge observed in a business-like manner, though with 
humility and deference. 

“ Slow! ” the Ghost repeated. 

“ Seven years dead,” mused Scrooge. “ And travelling 
all the time? ” 

“ The whole time,” said the Ghost. “ No rest, no 
peace. Incessant torture of remorse.” 

“ You travel fast? ” said Scrooge. 

“ On the wings of the wind,” replied the Ghost. 

“You might have got over a great quantity of ground 
in seven years,” said Scrooge. 

The Ghost, on hearing this, set up another cry, and 
clanked its chain so hideously in the dead silence of the 
night, that the Ward would have been justified in indicting 
it for a nuisance. 

“ At this time of the rolling year,” the spectre said, “ I 
suffer most. Why did I walk through crowds of fellow- 
beings with my eyes turned down, and never raise them 
to that blessed Star which 4ed the Wise Men to a poor 
abode? Were there no poor homes to which its light 
would have conducted ” 
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Scrooge was very much dismayed to hear the spectre 
going on at this rate, and began to quake exceedingly. 

“ Hear me! ” cried the Ghost. “ My time is nearly 
gone.” 

“ I will,” said Scrooge. “ But don’t be hard upon 
me! Don’t be flowery, Jacob ! Pray ! ” 

“ How it is that I appear before you in a shape that 
you can see, I may not tell. I have sat invisible beside 
you many and many a day.” 

It was not an agreeable idea. Scrooge shivered, and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“ That is no light part of my penance,” pursued the 
Ghost. “lam here to-night to warn you that you have yet 
a chance and hope of escaping my fate. A chance and 
hope of my procuring, Ebenezer.” 

“You were always a good friend to me,” said Scrooge. 
“ Thankee! ” 

“ You will be haunted,” resumed the Ghost, “ by 
Three Spirits.” 

Scrooge’s countenance fell almost as low as the Ghost’s 
had done. 

“ Is that the chance and hope you mentioned, Jacob? ” 
he demanded in a faltering voice. 

“ It is.” 

“ I—I think I’d rather not,” said Scrooge. 

“ Without their visits,” said the Ghost, “ you cannot 
hope to shun the path I tread. Expect the first to-morrow 
when the bell tolls One.” ^ 

“ Couldn’t I take ’em all at once, and have it over, 
Jacob? ” hinted Scrooge. 

“ Expect the second on the next night at the same 
hour. The third, upon the next night when the last stroke 
of Twelve has ceased to vibrate. Look to see me no 
more; and look that, for your own sake, you remember 
what has passed between us! ” 

When it had said these words, the spectre took its 
wrapper from the table, and bound it round its head as 
before. Scrooge knew this by the smart sound its teeth 
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made when the jaws were brought together by the 
bandage. He ventured to raise his eyes again, and found 
his supernatural visitor confronting him in an erect 
attitude, with its chain wound over and about its arm. 

The apparition walked backward from him; and, at 
every step it took, the window raised itself a little, so that, 
when the spectre reached it, it was wide open. It beck¬ 
oned Scrooge to approach, which he did. When they 
were within two paces of each other, Marley’s Ghost held 
up its hand, warning him to come no nearer. Scrooge 
stopped. 

Not so much in obedience as in surprise and fear; for, 
on the raising of the hand, he became sensible of con¬ 
fused noises in the air; incoherent sounds of lamentation 
and regret; wailings inexpressibly sorrowful and self- 
accusatory. The spectre, after listening for a moment, 
joined in the mournful dirge; and floated out upon the 
bleak, dark night. 
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W. M. THACKERAY 

Pendennis 

WiLTJAM Makepeace Thackeray (1811-63) had at first a 
hard struggle to make his way as a novelist, but Vanity Fair 
(1847) brought his name to the front. 'Fhis novel was im¬ 
mediately followed by Pendennis (1848), from which our 
extract is taken. 

PendenniSy like Dickens’s David Copperfield, is partly the 
life of the author himself. Arthur Pendennis, the chief 
character in Thackeray’s novel, is rather an idle young fellow 
who gets into various scrapes, llis best friend is his fine old 
uncle. Major Pendennis, who has retired from the Indian 
army on half-pay. The Major has a rascally servant called 
Morgan, who attempts to blackmail him. I'he result will be 
seen in the following pages. 
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i 

W HILST the Major was absent from his lodgings, 
Morgan had been seated in the landlady’s parlour, 
drinking freely of hot brandy-and-water, and pouring 
out on Mrs Brixham some of the abuse which he had 
received from his master upstairs. Mrs Brixham was 
Morgan’s slave. He was his landlady’s landlord. He had 
bought the lease of the house which she rented; he had 
got her name and her son’s to acceptances, and a bill of 
sale which made him master of the luckless widow’s 
furniture. The young Brixham was a clerk in an in¬ 
surance office, and Morgan could put him into what he 
called quod any day. Mrs Brixham was a clergyman’s 
widow, and Mr Morgan, after performing his duties on 
the first floor, had a pleasure in making the old lady 
fetch him his boot-jack and his slippers. She was his 
slave. The little black profiles of her son and daughter; 
the very picture of Tiddlecot Church, where she was 
married, and her poor dear Brixham lived and died, was 
now Morgan’s property, as it hung there over the mantel¬ 
piece of his back-parlour. Morgan sat in the widow’s 
back-room, in the ex-curate’s old horse-hair study-chair, 
making Mrs Brixham bring supper for him, and fill his 
glass again and again. 

The liquor was bought with the poor woman’s own 
coin, and hence Morgan indulged in it only the more 
freely; and he had eaten hi® supper and was drinking a 
third tumbler, when old Pendennis returned from the 
Club, and went upstairs to his rooms. Mr Morgan swore 
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very savagely at him and his bell, when he heard the 
latter, and finished his tumbler of brandy before he went 
up to answer the summons. 

He received the abuse consequent on this delay in 
silence, nor did the Major condescend to read in the 
flushed face and glaring eyes of the man the anger under 
which he was labouring. The old gentleman’s foot-bath 
was at the fire; his gown and slippers awaiting him there. 
Morgan knelt down to take his boots off with due sub¬ 
ordination: and as the Major abused him from above, 
kept up a growl of maledictions below at his feet. Thus, 
when Pendennis was crying, “ Confound you, sir, mind 
that strap—curse you, don’t wrench my foot off! ” 
Morgan in a whisper below was expressing a wish to 
strangle him, drown him, and punch his head off. 

The boots removed, it became necessary to divest Mr 
Pendennis of his coat: and for this purpose the valet had 
necessarily to approach very near to his employer; so 
near that Pendennis could not but perceive what Mr 
Morgan’s late occupation had been; to which he ad¬ 
verted in that simple and forcible phraseology which men 
are sometimes in the habit of using to their domestics; 
informing Morgan that he was a drunken beast, and that 
he smelt of brandy. 

At this the man broke out, losing patience, and flinging 
up all subordination, “ I’m drunk, am I? I’m a beast, 
am I? you infernal old miscreant. Shall I wring your 
old head off, and drownd yer in that pail of water? Do 
you think I’m a-going to bear your confounded old 
harrogance, you old Wigsbyl Chatter your old hivories 
at me, do you, you grirming old baboon! Come on, if 
you are a man, and can stand to a man. Ha! you coward, 
knives, knives! ” 

“ If you advance a step, I’ll send it into you,” said the 
Major, seizing up a knife that was on the table near him. 
“ Go downstairs, you drunken brute, and leave the house; 
send for your book and your wages in the morning, and 
never let me see your insolent face again. This im- 
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pertinence of yours has been growing for some months 
past. You have been growing too rich. You are not fit 
for service. Get out of it, and out of the house.” 

“ And where would you wish me to go, pray, out of 
the ’ouse? ” asked the man, “and won’t it be equal 
convenient to-morrow mornin ’?—tootyfay mame shose^ 
sivvaplay, mimscer ? ” 

“ Silence, you beast, and go! ” cried out the Major. 

Morgan began to laugh, with rather a sinister laugh. 
“ Looky here, Pendeimis,” he said, seating himself; 
“ since I’ve been in this room you’ve called me beast, 
brute, dog: haven’t you? How do you suppose one man 
likes that sort of talk from another? How many years 
have I waited on you, and how many cusses have you 
given me, along with my wages? Do you think a man’s 
a dog, that you can talk to him in this way? If I choose 
to drink a little, why shouldn’t I? I’ve seen many a 
gentleman drunk form’ly, and per’aps have the ’abit from 
them. I ain’t a-goin’ to leave this house, old feller, and 
shall I tell you why? The house is my house, every stick 
of furnitur’ in it is mine, excep’ your old traps, and your 
shower-bath, and your wig-box. I’ve bought the place, 
I tell you, with my own industry and perseverance. I 
can show a hundred pound, where you can show a fifty, 
or your supersellious nephew either. I’ve served you 
honourable, done everythink for you these dozen years, 
and I’m a dog, am I? I’m a beast, am I? That’s the 
language for gentlemen, not for our rank. But I’ll bear 
it no more. I throw up your service; I’m tired on it; 
I’ve combed your old wig and buckled your old girths 
and waistbands long enough, I tell you. Don’t look 
savage at me; I’m sitting in my own chair, in my own 
room, a-telling the truth to you. I’ll be your beast, and 
your brute, and your dog, no more. Major Pendennis 
’Alf Pay.” 

“ You are no longer my servant,” the Major said, 
* and the house may be yours; but the lodgings are mine, 
and you will have the goodness to leave them. To- 
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morrow morning, when we have settled our accounts, I 
shall remove into other quarters. In the meantime, I 
desire to go to bed, and have not the slightest wish for 
your further company.” 

“ We'll have a settlement, don’t you be afraid,” Morgan 
said, getting up from his chair. “ I ain’t done with you 
yet; nor with your family, nor with the Clavering family. 
Major Pendennis; and that you shall know.” 

‘‘ Have the goodness to leave the room, sir—I’m tired,” 
said the Major. 

“ Hah! you’ll be more tired of me afore you’ve done,” 
answered the man, with a sneer, and walked out of the 
room; leaving the Major to compose himself, as best he 
might, after the agitation of this extraordinary scene. 

i'he Major, who had taken off his wig and put on his 
night-handkerchief, sat absorbed by the fireside, when a 
feeble knock came at his door, which was presently 
opened by the landlady of the lodgings. 

“ Bless my soul, Mrs Brixham! ” cried out the Major, 
startled that a lady should behold him in his night- 
toilette. “ It—it’s very late, Mrs Brixham.” 

“ I wish I might speak to you, sir,” said the landlady, 
very piteously. 

“About Morgan, I suppose? He has cooled himself 
at the pump. Can’t take him back, Mrs Brixham. Im¬ 
possible. I’d determined to part with him before, when 
I heard of his dealings in the discount business—I sup¬ 
pose you’ve heard of them, Mrs Brixham? My servant’s 
a capitalist, begad.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Mrs Brixham, “ I know it to my cost. 
I borrowed from him a little money five years ago; and 
though I have paid him many times over, I am entirely 
in his power. I am ruined by him, sir. Everything I had 
is his. He’s a dreadful man.” 

“Eh, Mrs Brixham? sorry for you, and,that I must 
quit your house after lodging here so long: there’s no 
help for it. I must go.” 

“ He says we must all go, sir,” sobbed out the luckless 
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widow. “ He came downstairs from you just now—he 
had been drinking, and it always makes him very wicked— 
and he said that you had insulted him, sir, and treated 
him like a dog, and spoken to him unkindly; and he 
swore he would be revenged, and—and I owe him a 
hundred and twenty pounds, sir,—and he has a bill of 
sale of all my furniture—and says he will turn me out 
of my house, and send my poor George to prison. He 
has been the ruin of my family, that man.” 

” Sorry, Mrs Brixham; pray take a chair. What can 
I do? ” 

“Mr Morgan, sir, when he came downstairs, and 
when—when 1 besought him to have pity on me, and 
told him he had been the ruin of my family, said some¬ 
thing which I did not well understand—that he would 
ruin every family in the house—that he knew something 
would bring you down, too—and that you should pay 
him for your—your insolence to him. I—I must own to 
you, that I went down on my knees to him, sir; and he 
said, with a dreadful oath against you, that he would 
have you on your knees.” 

“Me?—by Gad, that is too pleasant! Where is the 
confounded fellow? ” 

“ He went away, sir. He said he should see you in 
the morning. Oh, pray try and pacify him, and save me 
and my poor boy.” And the widow went away with this 
prayer, to pass her night as she might, and look for the 
dreadful morrow. 

Next morning Morgan resigns his position and recom¬ 
mends a young man Frosch as his successor. The Major 
appoints him and prepares to leave the lodgings. 


II 

Old Pendennis, armed with* his cane, superintended the 
package of his goods and chattels, flung open doors and 
closets until they were all empty; and now all boxes 
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and chests were closed, except his desk, which was ready 
to receive the final accounts of Mr Morgan. 

That individual now made his appearance, and brought 
his books. “ As I wish to speak to you in privick, per’aps 
you will ’ave the kindness to request Frosch to step down¬ 
stairs,” he said, on entering. 

“ Bring a couple of cabs, Frosch, if you please—and 
wait downstairs until I ring for you,” said the Major. 
Morgan saw Frosch downstairs, watched him go along 
the street upon his errand, and produced his books and 
accounts, which were simple and very easily settled. 

“ And now, sir,” said he, having pocketed the cheque, 
which his ex-employer gave him, and signed his name 
to his book with a flourish, “ and now that accounts is 
closed between us, sir,” he said, “ I propose to speak to 
you as one man to another ” (Morgan liked the sound of 
his own voice; and, as an individual, indulged in public 
speaking whenever he could get an opportunity, at the 
Club, or the housekeeper’s room), “ and I must tell you, 
that I’m in possussion of certing infamation.'' 

“ And may I inquire of what nature, pray? ” asked the 
Major. 

” It’s valuable information. Major Pendennis, as you 
know very well. I know of a marriage as is no marriage— 
of a honourable Baronet as is no more married than I 
am; and which his wife is married to somebody else, as 
you know, too, sir.” 

Pendennis at once understood all. “ Ha! this accounts 
for your behaviour. You have been listening at the door, 
sir, I suppose,” said the Major, looking very haughty; 
“ I forgot to look at the keyhole when I went to that 
public-house, or I might have suspected what sort of a 
person was behind it.” 

“ No bad language. I tell you I intend this to be a 
nice little annuity to me. Major: for I have every one of 
you; and I ain’t such a fool as to let you go. I should 
say that you might make it five hundred a year to me 
among you, easy. Pay me down the first quarter now, 
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and Fm as mum as a mouse. Just give me a note for one 
twenty-five. There’s your cheque-book on your desk.” 

“ And there’s this, too, you villain,” cried the old 
gentleman. In the desk to which the valet pointed was 
a little double-barrelled pistol, which had belonged to 
Pendennis’s old patron, the Indian commander-in-chief, 
and which had accompanied him in many a campaign. 
“ One more word, you scoundrel, and Til shoot you, like 
a mad dog. Stop—by Jove, I’ll do it now. You’ll assault 
me, will you.f* You’ll strike at an old man, will you, you 
lying coward? Kneel down and say your prayers, sir, 
for by the Lord you shall die.” 

The Major’s face glared with rage at his adversary, 
who looked terrified before him for a moment, and at the 
next, with a shriek of ” Murder! ” sprang towards the 
open window, under which a policeman happened to be 
on his beat. ” Murder! Police! ” bellowed Mr Morgan. 

l o hi., surprise, Major Pendennis wheeled away the 
table and walked to the other window, which was also 
open. He beckoned the policeman. “ Come here, police¬ 
man,” he said, and then went and placed himself against 
the door. 

” You miserable sneak,” he said to Morgan; ” the pistol 
hasn’t been loaded these fifteen years : as you would have 
known very well, if you had not been such a coward. 
That policeman is coming, and I will have him up, and 
have your trunks searched; I have reason to believe that 
you are a thief, sir. I know you are. I’ll swear to the 
things.” 

‘‘You gave ’em to me—you gave ’em to me! ” cried 
Moigan. 

The Major laughed. ‘‘We’ll see,” he said; and the 
guilty valet remembered some fine lawn-fronted shirts— 
a certain gold-headed cane—an opera-glass, which he had 
forgotten to bring down, and of which he had assumed 
the use along with certain articles of his master’s clothes, 
which the old dandy neither wore nor asked for. 

Policeman X entered; followed by the scared Mrs 
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Brixham and her maid-of-all-work, who had been at the 
door and found some difficulty in closing it against the 
street amateurs, who wished to see the row. The Major 
began instantly to speak. 

“ I have had occasion to discharge this drunken scoun¬ 
drel,” he said. “ Both last night and this morning he 
insulted and assaulted me. I am an old man and took 
up a pistol. You see it is not loaded, and this coward 
cried out before he was hurt. I am glad you are come. 
I was charging him with taking my property, and desired 
to examine his trunks and his room.” 

“ The velvet cloak you ain’t worn these three years, nor 
the weskits, and I thought I might take the shirts, and I 
—I take my hoath I intended to put back the hopera- 
glass,” roared Morgan, writhing with rage and terror. 

“ The man acknowledges that he is a thief,” the Major 
said calmly. “ He has been in my service for years, and 
I have treated him with every kindness and confidence. 
We will go upstairs and examine his trunks.” 

In those trunks Mr Morgan had things which he would 
fain keep from public eyes. Mr Morgan, the bill-dis¬ 
counter, gave goods as well as money to his customers. 
He provided young spendthrifts with snuff-boxes, and 
pins, and jewels, and pictures and cigars, and of a very 
doubtful quality those cigars and jewels and pictures 
were. Their display at a police-office, the discovery of 
his occult profession, and the exposure of the Major’s 
property, which he had appropriated, indeed, rather than 
stolen—would not have added to the reputation of Mr 
Morgan. He looked a piteous image of terror and dis¬ 
comfiture. 

“ He’ll smash me, will he? ” thought the Major. ‘‘ Til 
crush him now, and finish with him.’* 

But he paused. He looked at poor Mrs Brixham’s 
scared face; and he thought for a moment.to himself 
that the man brought to bay and in prison might make 
disclosures which had best be kept secret, and that it was 
best not to deal too fiercely with a desperate man. 
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“ Stop,” he said, ” policeman. I’ll speak with this 
man by himself.” * 

” Do you give Mr Morgan in charge? ” said the 
policeman. 

” I have brought no charge as yet,” the Major said, 
with a significant look at his man. 

” Thank you, sir,” whispered Morgan, very low. 

‘‘ Go outside the door, and wait there, policeman, if 
you please.—Now, Morgan, you have played one game 
with me, and you have not had the best of it, my good 
man. No, begad, you’ve not had the best of it, though 
you had the best hand: and you’v^e got to pay, too, now, 
you scoundrel.” 

” What do you want with me, sir? ” 

” I’ll tell you. Your bills, I suppose, you keep about 
you in that great leather pocket-book, don’t you? You’ll 
burn Mrs Brixham’s bills? ” 

” Sir, I ain’t a-goin’ to part with my property,” growled 
the man. 

“You lent her sixty pounds five years ago. She and 
that poor devil of an insurance clerk, her son, have paid 
you fifty pounds a year ever since; and you have got a 
bill of sale of her furniture, and her note of hand for a 
hundred and fifty pounds. She told me so last night. 
By Jove, sir, you’ve bled that poor woman enough.” 

” I won’t give it up,” said Morgan. ” If I do I’m-” 

” Policeman! ” cried the Major. 

” You shall have the bill,” said Morgan. ” You’re not 
going to take money off me, and you a gentleman? ” 

” I shall want you directly,” said the Major to X, who 
here entered, and who again withdrew. 

“No, my good sir,” the old gentleman continued; “ I 
have not any desire "to have further pecuniary transactions 
with you; but we will draw out a little paper, which you 
will have the kindness to sign. No, stop!—you shall 
write it: you have improv\2d immensely in writing of 
late, and have now a very good hand. You shall sit 
down and write, if you please—there, at that table—so— 
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let me see—we may as well have the date. Write ‘ Bury 
Street, St James’s, October 21, 18——” 

And Morgan wrote as he was instructed, and as the 
pitiless old Major continued: 

“I, James Morgan, having come in extreme poverty 
into the service of Arthur Pendcnnis, Esquire, of Bury 
Street, St James’s, a Major in her Majesty’s service, 
acknowledge that I received liberal wages and board 
wages from my employer, during fifteen years.—You can’t 
object to that. I’m sure,” said the Major. 

“ During fifteen years,” wrote Morgan. 

“ In which time, by my own care and prudence,” the 
dictator resumed, “ I have managed to amass sufficient 
money to purchase the house in which my master resides, 
and, besides, to effect other savings. Amongst other 
persons from whom I have had mpney, I may mention 
my present tenant, Mrs Brixham, who, in consideration 
of sixty pounds advanced by me five years since, has 
paid back to me the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling, besides giving me a note of hand for one hundred 
and twenty pounds, which I restore to her at the desire 
of my late master. Major Arthur Pendennis, and there¬ 
with free her furniture, of which I had a bill of sale.— 
Have you written? ” 

“ I think if this pistol was loaded. I’d blow your brains 
out,” said Morgan. 

” No, you wouldn’t. You have too great a respect for 
your valuable life, my good man,” the Major answered. 
“ Let us go on and begin a new sentence. 

“ And having, in return for my master’s kindness, 
stolen his property from him, which I acknowledge to be 
now upstairs in my trunks: and having uttered falsehoods 
regarding his and other honourable families, I do hereby, 
in consideration of his clemency to me, express my 
regret for uttering these falsehoods, and for stealing his 
property; and declare that I am not worthy of belief, 
and that I hope—yes, begad—that I hope to amend for 
the future. Signed, James Morgan.” 
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“ I’m d-d if I sign it,” said Morgan. 

“ My good man, it will happen to you, whether you 
sign or no, begad,” said the old fellow, chuckling at his 
own wit. “ There, I shall not use this, you understand, 
unless—unless I am compelled to do so. Mrs Brixham, 
and our friend the policeman, will witness it, I dare say, 
without reading it: and I will give the old lady back her 
note of hand, and say, which you will confirm, that she 
and you are quits. I see there is Frosch come back with 
the cab for my trunks; I shall go to an hotel.—You may 
come in now, policeman; Mr Morgan and I have arranged 
our little dispute. If Mrs Brixham will sign this paper, 
and you, policeman, will do so, I shall be very much 
obliged to you both. Mrs Brixham, you and your worthy 
landlord, Mr Morgan, are quits. I wish you joy of him. 
Let Frosch come and pack the rest of the things.” 

EXERCISES 

1. Precis. Summarize the entire extract in three paragraphs. 

2. Meanings. Explain the following expressions, and show 
how they occur in the story: 

he adverted in simple and forcible phraseology; after the 
agitation of this extraordinary scene ; he had appropriated, 
rather than stolen; further pecuniary transactions; in 
consideration of his clemency to me. 

3. Composition 

(a) As far as you can gather from the extract, what were 
Morgan’s duties, as a servant, to Major Pendennis? 

(b) Write an account of Morgan’s misdeeds. 

(e) Morgan, on the other hand, puts up a strong defence of 
his own actions. Give his side of the case, also. 
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A Journal of the Plague Year 

Daniel Defoe (1659-1731) is known chiefly for his story 
Robinson Crusoe (see p. 181). Many other books, however, 
came from his pen, for he wrote for his living at a time when 
the life of an author was hard and even dangerous. 

In some ways A Journal of the Plague Year (1722) is the 
most remarkable of Defoe’s works. I’hc author meant it to 
be taken as the actual journal of a citizen of London during 
the plague year—that is, during 1665. His readers were 
persuaded that this was the case, and that, naturally, the 
citizen was Defoe himself. A glance at the date of D^jS’^s 
birth will show you that he was only seven years old ^t tljc 
time. Such was his power of narrative and descript^; jmd 
such were the numerous and lively details that he introduced 
into his story, that the Journal was received as quite genuine. 

In spite of the fact that the Journal is not what it pretends 
to be, there is no doubt that it contains many authentic details 
of this terrible time. The extract that we give, though it may 
be made up by Defoe himself, nevertheless gives us a moving 
picture of the distress of poor people under this calamity. 
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M uch about the same time I walked out into the 
fields towards Bow; for I had a great mind to see 
how things were managed in the river and anumg the 
ships; and as I had some concern in shipping, 1 had a 
notion that it had been one of the best ways of securing 
one’s self from the infection to have retired into a ship; 
and musing how to satisfy my curiosity in that point, I 
turned away over the fields from Bow to Bromley, 
and down to Blackwall to the stairs, which are there for 
landing or taking water. 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank, or sea¬ 
wall, as they call it, by himself. I walked a while also 
about, seeing the houses all shut up. At last I fell into 
some talk, at a distance, with this poor man; first I asked 
him how people did thereabouts, Alas, sir! ” says he, 
“ almost desolate; all dead or sick. Here are very few 
families in this part, or in that village ” (pointing at 
Poplar), “ where half of them are not dead already, and 
the rest sick.” Then he, pointing to one house, “ There 
they are all dead,” said he, “ and the house stands open; 
nobody dares go into it. A poor thief,” says he, “ ven¬ 
tured in to steal something, but he paid dear for his theft, 
for he was carried to the churchyard too last night.” 
I'hen he pointed to several other houses. “ There,” says 
he, ” they are all dead, the man and his wife, and five 
children. There,” says he, “ they are shut up; you see a 
watchman at the door ”; and so of other houses. “ Why,” 
says I, ” what do you here all alone? ” ” Why,” says he, 
“I am a poor, desolate man; it has pleased God I am 
not yet visited, though my family is, and one of my 
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children dead.” “ How do you mean, then,” said I, 
“ that you are not visited? ” 

“ Why,” says he, “ that’s my house ” (pointing to a 
very little, low-boarded house), and there my poor wife 
and two children live,” said he, “ if they may be said to 
live, for my wife and one of the children are visited, but 
I do not come at them.” And with that word I saw the 
tears run very plentifully down his face; and so they did 
down mine too, I assure you. 

” But,” said I, ” why do you not come at them? 
How can you abandon your own flesh and blood? ” 
“ Oh, sir,” says he, “ the Lord forbid! I do not abandon 
them; I work for them as much as I am able; and, blessed 
be the Lord, I keep them from want and with that I 
observed he lifted up his eyes to heaven, with a counten¬ 
ance that presently told me I had happened on a man 
that was no hypocrite, but a serious, religious, good man, 
and his ejaculation was an expression of thankfulness that, 
in such a condition as he was in, he should be able to say 
his family did not want. “ Well,” says I, ” honest man, 
that is a great mercy as things go now with the poor. 
But how do you live, then, and how are you kept from 
the dreadful calamity that is now upon us all? ” “ Why, 
sir,” says he, “ I am a waterman, and there’s my boat,” 
says he, ‘‘ and the boat serves me for a house. I work in 
it in the day, and I sleep in it in the night; and what I 
get I lay down upon that stone,” says he, showing me a 
broad stone on the other side of the street, a good way 
from his house; ” and then,” says he, “ I halloo, and call 
to them till I make them hear; and they come and fetch 
it.” 

” Well, friend,” says I, “ but how can you get any 
money as a waterman? Does anybody go by water these 
times? ” ” Yes, sir,” says he, “ in the way I am employed 
there does. Do you see there,” says he, “ five ships lie 
at anchor ” (pointing down the river a good way below the 
town), “ and do you see,” says he, “ eight or ten ships lie 
at the chain there, and at anchor yonder? ” (pointing 
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above the town). “ All those ships have families on 
board, of their merchants and owners, and such-like, 
who have locked themselves up and live on board, close 
shut in, for fear of the infection; and I tend on them to 
fetch things for them, carry letters, and do what is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, that they may not be obliged to come 
on shore; and every night I fasten my boat on board one 
of the ship’s boats, and there I sleep by myself, and, 
blessed be God, I am preserved hitherto.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ friend, but will they let you come on 
board after you have been on shore here, when this is 
such a terrible place, and so infected as it is? ” 

“ Why, as to that,” said he, ” I very seldom go up the 
ship-side, but deliver what I bring to their boat, or lie by 
the side, and they hoist it on board. If I did, I think 
they are in no danger from me, for I never go into any 
house on shore, or touch anybody, no, not of my own 
family; but I fetch provisions for them.” 

“ Nay,” says I, “ but that may be worse, for you must 
have those provisions of somebody or other; and since all 
this part of the town is so infected, it is dangerous so much 
as to speak with anybody, for the village,” said I, “ is, as 
it were, the beginning of London, though it be at some 
distance from it.” 

“ That is true,” added he; ‘‘ but you do not under¬ 
stand me right; I do not buy provisions for them here. 
I row up to Greenwich and buy fresh meat there, and 
sometimes I row down the river to Woolwich and buy 
there; then I go to single farm-houses on the Kentish 
side, where I am known, and buy fowls and eggs and 
butter, and bring to the ships, as they direct me, some¬ 
times one, sometimes the other, I seldom come on shore 
here, and I came now only to call to my wife and hear 
how my little family do, and give them a little money, 
which I received last night.” 

“ Poor man! ” said I; and how much hast thou 
gotten for them? ” 

“ I have gotten four shillings,” said he, ** which is a 
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great sum, as things go now with poor men; but they 
have given me a bag of bread too, and a salt fish and some 
flesh; so all helps out.** 

“ Well,” said I, “ and have you given it them yet? ’* 

“ No,” said he; “ but I have called, and my wife has 
answered that she cannot come out yet, but in half an 
hour she hopes to come, and I am waiting for her. Poor 
woman ! ” says he, ” she is brought sadly down. She has 
a swelling, and it is broke, and I hope she will recover; 
but I fear the child will die, but it is the Lord-** 

Here he stopped, and wept very much. 

“ Well, honest friend,*’ said I, “ thou hast a sure Com¬ 
forter, if thou hast brought thyself to be resigned to the 
will of God; He is dealing with us all in judgment.” 

” Oh, sir! ” says he, ” it is infinite mercy if any of us 
are spared, and who am I to repine! ” 

“ Sayest thou so? ” said I, “ and how much less is 
my faith than thine? ** And here my heart smote me, 
suggesting how much better this poor man’s foundation 
was on which he stayed in the danger than mine; that he 
had nowhere to fly; that he had a family to bind him to 
attendance, which I had not; and mine was mere pre¬ 
sumption, his a true dependence, and a courage resting on 
God; and yet that he used all possible eaution for his 
safety. 

I turned a little way from the man while these thoughts 
engaged me, for, indeed, I could no more refrain from 
tears than he. 

At length, after some further talk, the poor woman 
opened the door and called, “ Robert, Robert.” He 
answered, and bid her stay a few moments and he would 
come; so he ran down the common stairs to his boat and 
fetched up a sack, in which was the provisions he had 
brought from the ships; and when he returned he 
hallooed again. Then he went to the great stone which 
he showed me and emptied* the sack, and laid all out, 
everything by themselves, and then retired; and his wife 
came with a little boy to fetch* them away, and he called 
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and said such a captain had sent such a thing, and such 
a captain such a thing, and at the end adds, “ God has 
sent it all; give thanks to Him.” When the poor woman 
had taken up all, she was so weak she could not carry it 
at once in, though the weight was not much neither; so 
she left the biscuit, which was in a little bag, and left a 
little boy to watch it till she came again. 

EXERCISES 


I . Cojupn^ition 

(а) Describe the precautions that people took to avoid the 
plapuc, and try to show how useless they were. 

(б) Consult a history-book, and write a composition on the 
Great Plague. 

(c) The Great Fire of London came in 1666, the next year. 
Write also on the Great Fire, and show it did good as well as 
a great amount of damage. 

(cl) Write a diary or journal of your own, real or imaginary, 
of, say, a holiday-tour, or of a week’s experiences at home or 
at school. 
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Tales of Mystery and Imagmation 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-49) is one of the finest literary 
geniuses that America has produced. He led a wild and way¬ 
ward life and died in poverty. Mis poems, such as Annabel 
Lee, are composed in beautiful and haunting rhythm. 

It is his short stories, however, that place him so high among 
American writers. Most of them are tales of crime and horror, 
told in language of great force and beauty. The most impor¬ 
tant of these arc contained in the volume called Tales of 
Mystery and Imagination. 

The given extract comes from A Descent into the Maelstrdm, 
one of the short stories comprising the volume. The Mael¬ 
strom, which is sometimes called the Moskoe-Strom, is a 
huge whirlpool among the Lofoden Islands, which lie off the 
coast of Norway. The story is told by an old fisherman, who, 
with his two brothers, is accustomed to risk the perils of the 
whirlpool in a fishing-smack, being tempted by the fine fish¬ 
ing to be obtained there. If they venture into the area of the 
whirlpool when the tide is slack, the risk is not so great. One 
day, however, they miscalculate the state of the tide, and so 
they are drawn on to the centre, or vortex, of the mighty 
whirl. One of the brothers is lost, and the second manages 
to cling to a ring-bolt on the deck. The man who relates the 
story clings to a cask which is lashed to the deck. Whirling 
round and round, the boat goes down, down, down . . . into 
the huge central funnebof water. 
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A S T felt the sickening sweep of the descent I had 
instinctively tightened my hold upon the barrel, and 
closed my eyes. For some seconds I dared not open 
them, while 1 expected instant destruction, and wondered 
that I was not already in my death-struggles with the 
water. But moment after moment elapsed. I still lived. 
The sense of falling had ceased; and the motion of the 
vessel seemed much as it had been before while in the 
belt of foam, with the exception that she now lay more 
along. I took courage, and looked once again upon the 
scene. 

“ Never shall I forget the sensations of awe, horror, and 
admiration with which I gazed about me. The boat 
appeared to be hanging, as if by magic, midway down, 
upon the interior surface of a funnel vast in circumfer¬ 
ence, prodigious in depth, and whose perfectly smooth 
sides might have been mistaken for ebony but for the 
bewildering rapidity with which they spun around, and 
for the gleaming and ghastly radiance they shot forth, 
as the rays of the full moon, from that circular rift amid 
the clouds which I have already described, streamed in 
a flood of golden glory along the black walls, and far 
away down into the inmost recesses of the abyss. 

“At first I was too much confused to observe any¬ 
thing accurately. The general burst of terrific grandeur 
was all that I beheld. When I recovered myself a little, 
however, my gaze fell instinctively downward. In this 
direction I was able to obtain an unobstructed view 
from the manner in which the smack hung on the in¬ 
clined surface of the pool. She was quite upon an even 
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keel—that is to say, her deck lay in a plane parallel 
with that of the water—but this latter sloped at an angle 
of more than forty-five degrees, so that we seemed to 
be lying upon our beam-ends. I could not help observ¬ 
ing, nevertheless, that I had scarcely more difficulty in 
maintaining my hold and footing in this situation than 
if we had been upon a dead level, and this, I suppose, 
was owing to the speed at which we revolved. 

“ The rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the profound gulf; but still I could make out 
nothing distinctly, on account of a thick mist in which 
everything there was enveloped, and over which there 
hung a magnificent rainbow, like that narrow and totter¬ 
ing bridge which Mussulmen say is the only pathway 
between Time and Eternity. This mist or spray was no 
doubt occasioned by the clashing of the great w^alls of the 
funnel as they all met together at the bottom, but the 
yell that went up to the Heavens from out of that mist I 
dare not attempt to describe. 

“ Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt of 
foam above, had carried us a great distance down the slope, 
but our further descent was by no means proportionate. 
Round and round we swept—not with any uniform move¬ 
ment—but in dizzying swings and jerks, that sent us some¬ 
times only a few hundred yards—sometimes nearly the 
complete circuit of the whirl. Our progress downward 
at each revolution was slow but very perceptible. 

“ Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid 
ebony on which we were thus borne, I perceived that 
our boat was not the only object in the embrace of the 
whirl. Both above and below us were visible fragments 
of vessels, large masses of building timber and trunks of 
trees, with many Smaller articles, such as pieces of 
house furniture, broken boxes, barrels, and staves. I 
have already described the unnatural curiosity which 
had taken the place of my •original terrors. It appeared 
to grow upon me as I drew nearer and nearer to my 
dreadful doom. I now began to watch, with a strange 
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interest, the numerous things that floated in our com¬ 
pany. I must have been delirious, for I even sought 
amusement in speculating upon the relative velocities of 
their several descents towards the foam below. ‘ This 
fir-tree,’ I found myself at one time saying, ‘ will cer¬ 
tainly be the next thing that takes the awful plunge and 
disappears,’—and then I was disappointed to find that the 
wreck of a Dutch merchant ship overtook it and went 
down before. At length, after making several guesses 
of this nature, and being deceived in all, this fact—the 
fact of iny invariable miscalculation—set me upon a 
train of reflection that made my limbs again tremble, 
and my heart beat heavily once more. 

“ It was not a new terror that thus affected me, but 
the dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope arose 
partly from memory, and partly from present observa¬ 
tion. I called to mind the great variety of buoyant 
matter that strewed the coast of Lofoden, having been 
absorbed and then thrown forth by the Moskoe-strom. 
By far the greater number of the articles were shattered 
in the most extraordinary way—so chafed and roughened 
as to have the appearance of being stuck full of splinters 
—but then I distinctly recollected that there were some 
of them which were not disfigured at all. Now I could 
not account for this difference except by supposing that 
the roughened fragments were the only ones which had 
been completely absorbed —that the others had entered 
the whirl at so late a period of the tide, or, for some 
reason, had descended so slowly after entering, that 
they did not reach the bottom before the turn of the 
flood came, or of the ebb, as the case might be, I con¬ 
ceived it possible, in either instance, that they might 
thus be whirled up again to the level of the ocean, with¬ 
out undergoing the fate of those which had been drawn 
in more early, or absorbed more rapidly. I made also 
three important observations. The first was that, as a 
general rule, the larger the bodies were the more rapid 
their descent; the second, that, between two masses 
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of equal extent, the one spherical and the other of any 
other shapey the superiority in speed of descent was with 
the sphere; the third, that, between two masses of 
equal size, the one cylindrical and the other of any other 
shape, the cylinder was absorbed the more slowly. 

“ I no longer hesitated what to do. I resolved to lash 
myself securely to the water-cask upon which I now held, 
to cut it loose from the counter, and to throw myself with 
it into the water. I attracted my brother’s attention by 
signs, pointed to the floating barrels that came near us, 
and did everything in my power to make him understand 
what I was about to do. I thought at length that he com¬ 
prehended my design, but, whether this was the case or 
not, he shook his head despairingly, and refused to move 
from his station by the ring-bolt. It was impossible to 
reach him, the emergency admitted of no delay, and so, 
with a bitter struggle, I resigned him to his fate, fastened 
myself to the cask by means of the lashings which secured 
it to the counter, and precipitated myself with it into the 
sea without another moment’s hesitation. 

“ The result was precisely what I had hoped it might 
be. It might have been an hour or thereabout after my 
quitting the smack, when, having descended to a vast 
distance beneath me, it made three or four wild gyrations 
in rapid succession, and, bearing my loved brother with 
it, plunged headlong at once and for ever into the chaos 
of foam below. T’he barrel to which I was attached 
sank very little farther than half the distance between 
the bottom of the gulf and the spot at which I leaped 
overboard, before a great change took place in the char¬ 
acter of the whirlpool. The slope of the sides of the 
vast funnel became momently less and less steep. The 
gyrations of the whirf grew gradually less and less violent. 
By degrees the froth and the rainbow disappeared, and 
the bottom of the gulf seemed slowly to tjprise. The 
sky was clear, the winds had gone down, and the full 
moon was setting radiantly in the west, when I found 
myself on the surface of the ocean, in full view of the 
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shores of Lofoden, and above the spot where the pool 
of the Moskoe-strdm had been. It was the hour of the 
slack—but the sea still heaved in mountainous waves 
from the effects of the hurricane. I was borne violently 
into the channel of the Strom, and in a few minutes was 
hurried down the coast into the ‘ grounds ’ of the fisher¬ 
men. A boat picked me up, exhausted from fatigue and 
(now that the danger was removed) speechless from the 
memory of its horror. Those who drew me on board 
were my old mates and daily companions, but they knew 
me no more than they would have known a traveller from 
the spirit land. My hair, which had been raven-black the 
day before, was as white as you see it now. They say, too, 
that the whole expression oi my countenance had changed. 
I told them my story—they did not believe it. I now tell 
it to you^ and I can scarcely expect you to put more faith 
in it than did the merry fishermen of Lofoden.” 

EXERCISES 

1. Vocabulary 

{a) Learn the spelling, and find out the meaning and deriva¬ 
tion, of each of the following words : 

circumference ; prodigious; recesses; abyss; unobstructed; 
parallel; enveloped ; proportionate; uniform ; unnatural; 
curiosity; original; delirious ; speculating; relative ; velo¬ 
cities ; disappointed ; invariable; miscalculation ; variety ; 
buoyant; recollected; spherical; cylindrical; compre¬ 
hended ; emergency; precipitated ; hesitation; gyrations; 
radiantly; mountainous; hurricane. 

(6) Select ten of the above words, and use them correctly in 
sentences of your own composition. 

2. Composition. Try to explain in your own way how the 
fisherman was saved from the Maelstrom. 

3. Grammar. Here are some sentences to analyse: 

(a) Paragraph two, sentence two, beginning, “ The 

boat . . .*’ 

(b) Paragraph three, last sentence, beginning, “ I could 

not help . . 

(c) Paragraph four, last sentence, beginning, This 

mist ...” 

(d) Paragraph seven, sixth sentence, beginning, “ I con¬ 

ceived it . , 
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GEORGE ELIOT 
The Mill on the Floss 

George Eltot was the pen-name of Mary Ann Evans 
(1819 8o). She was a woman of great literary ability who 
wrote several fine novels, the best of which are Adam Bede 
(1859), The Mill on the Floss (i860), and Silas Marner (1861). 

The Mill on the Floss, from which the following pages are 
extracted, is to some extent the story of her own life. It 
describes the rather unhappy girlhood of Maggie Tulliver, 
who is clever, moody, and headstrong, and who is quite mis¬ 
understood by her parents. Her father owns a mill on the 
River Floss. Her brother, Tom, of whom she is very fond, 
turns out rather badly, and in the end she and her brother 
are carried away and drowned in a great flood on the Floss. 

The extract tells of the arrival of a new boy at Tom’s 
school, the headmaster of which is a Mr Stelling, who has a 
daughter, Laura. The new boy is Philip Wakem, the son of 
a lawyer who is bitterly hated by Tom’s father. 
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I T was a cold, wet January day on which Tom went 
back to school, a day quite in keeping with this severe 
phase of his destiny. If he had not carried in his pocket 
a parcel of sugar-candy and a small Dutch doll for little 
Laura, there would have been no ray of expected pleasure 
to enliven the general gloom. 

“ Well, Tulliver, we’re glad to see you again,” said 
Mr Stelling heartily. “ Take off your wrappings and 
come into the study till dinner. You’ll find a bright fire 
there, and a new companion.” 

Tom felt in an uncomfortable flutter as he took off his 
woollen comforter and other wrappings. He had seen 
Philip Wakem at St Ogg’s, but had always turned his 
eyes away from him as quickly as possible. He would 
have disliked having a deformed boy for his companion, 
even if Philip had not been the son of a bad man; and 
Tom did not see how a bad man’s son could be very good. 
His own father was a good man, and he would readily have 
fought anyone who said the contrary. He was in a state 
of mingled embarrassment and defiance as he followed 
Mr Stelling to the study. 

“ Here is a new companion for you to shake hands 
with, Tulliver,” said that gentleman on entering the study 
—“ Master Philip Wakem. I shall leave you to make 
acquaintance by yourselves. You already know something 
of each other, I imagine, for you are neighbours at home.” 

Tom looked confused and awkward, while Philip rose 
and glanced at him timidly. Tom did not like to go up 
and put out his hand, and* he was not prepared to say, 
“ How-do-you-do? ” on so short a notice. 
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Philip was at once too proud and top timid to walk 
towards Tom. He thought, or rather felt, that Tom had 
an aversion to looking at him—every one, almost, disliked 
looking at him—and his deformity was more conspicuous 
when he walked. So they remained without shaking 
hands or even speaking, while Tom went to the fire and 
warmed himself, every now and then casting furtive 
glances at Philip, who seemed to be drawing absently 
first one object and then another on a piece of paper he 
had before him. He had seated himself again, and, as he 
drew, was thinking what he could say to Tom, and trying 
to overcome his own repugnance to making the first 
advances. 

Tom began to look oftener and longer at Philip’s face, 
for he could see it without noticing the hump, and it was 
really not a disagreeable face—very odd-looking, Tom 
thought. He wondered how much older Philip was than 
himself. This Wakem was a pale, puny fellow, and it was 
quite clear he would not be able to play at anything worth 
speaking of; but he handled his pencil in an enviable 
manner, and was apparently making one thing after 
another without any trouble. What was he drawing? 
Tom was quite warm now, and wanted something new to 
be going forward. He suddenly walked across the hearth 
and looked over Philip’s paper. 

“ Why, that’s a donkey w'ith panniers, and a spaniel, 
and partridges in the corn! ” he exclaimed, his tongue 
being completely loosed 'by surprise and admiration. 
“ Oh, my buttons! I wish I could draw like that. I’m to 
learn drawing this half; I wonder if I shall learn to make 
dogs and donkeys! ” 

“ Oh, you can do them without learning,” said Philip. 
” I never learned dra\^ing.” 

‘‘ Never learned! ” said Tom in ^azement. ” Why, 
when I make dogs and horses, and those things, the heads 
and the legs won’t come righfr; though I can see how they 
ought to be very well. I can make houses, and all sorts of 
chimneys—chimneys going all down the wall, and win- 
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dows in the roof, and all that. But I dare say I could do 
dogs and horses if I was to try more,” he added, reflecting 
that Philip might falsely suppose that he was going to 
‘ knock under ’ if he were too frank about the imper¬ 
fection of his accomplishments. 

“ Oh yes,” said Philip, ” it’s very easy. You’ve only to 
look well at things, and draw them over and over again. 
What you do wrong onee you can alter the next time.” 

“ But haven’t you been taught errything? ” said Tom, 
beginning to have a puzzled suspicion that Philip’s 
crooked back might be a source of remarkable faculties. 
” I thought you’d been to school a long while.” 

“ Yes,” said Philip, smiling. “ I’ve been taught Latin, 
and Greek, and mathematics, and writing, and such 
things.” 

“ Oh ! but, I say, you don’t like Latin though, do you ? ” 
said Tom, lowering his voice confidentially. 

“ Pretty well; I don’t care much about it,” said Philip. 

“ Ah! but perhaps you haven’t got into the Propria qua 
maribus^^^ said Tom, nodding his head sideways, as much 
as to say, That was the test; it was easy talking till you 
came to that.^' 

Philip felt some bitter complacency in the promising 
stupidity of this well-made, active-looking boy; but made 
polite, by his own extreme sensitiveness, as well as by his 
desire to conciliate, he checked his inclination to laugh, 
and said quietly: 

“ I’ve done with the grammar; I don’t learn that any 
more.” 

“ Then you won’t have the same lessons as I shall? ” 
said Tom, with a sense of disappointment. 

“ No; but I dare say I can help you. I shall be very 
glad to help you if I can.” * 

Tom did not say “ Thank you,” for he was quite 
absorbed in the thought that Wakem’s son did not seem 
so spiteful a fellow as might have been expected. 

“ Shall you learn drawing? ” he said, by way of chang¬ 
ing the subject. 
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** No,” said Philip. ** My father wishes me to give all 
my time to other things now.” 

“ What! Latin, and Euclid, and these things? ” said 
Tom. 

” Yes,” said Philip, who had left off using his pencil, 
and was resting his head on one hand, while Tom was 
leaning forward on both elbows, and looking with 
increasing admiration at the dog and the donkey. 

” And you don’t mind that? ” said Tom, with strong 
curiosity. 

” Oh, I don’t mind,” said Philip, unable to choke a 
laugh. “ I can remember things easily. And there are 
some lessons I’m very fond of. Tm very fond of Greek 
history and everything about the Greeks. I should like to 
have been a Greek and fought the Persians, and then have 
come home and written tragedies, or else have been 
listened to by everybody for my wisdom, like Socrates, 
and have died a grand death.” (Philip, you perceive, was 
not without a wish to impress the well-made barbarian 
with a sense of his mental superiority.) 

” Why, were the Greeks great fighters? ” said Tom, 
who saw a vista in this direction. ” Is there anything like 
David, and Goliath, and Samson, in the Greek history? 
Those are the only bits I like in the history of the Jews.” 

“ Oh, there are very fine stories of that sort about the 
Greeks—about the heroes of early times who killed the 
wild beasts as Samson did. And in the Odyssey —that’s a 
beautiful poem—there’s a more wonderful giant than 
Goliath, Polypheme, who had only one eye in the middle 
of his forehead; and Ulysses, a little fellow, but very wise 
and cunning, got a red-hot pine-tree and stuck it into this 
one eye, and made him roar like a thousand bulls.” 

You’re older than*I am, aren’t you? ” said Tom. 

” Why, how old are you} I’m fifteen.” 

” I’m only going in fourteen,” said Tom. * “ But I’ve 
thrashed all the fellows at Jacobs’—that’s where I was 
before I came here. And I beat ’em all at bandy and 
climbing. And I wish Mr Stelling would let us go fishing. 
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I could show you how to fish. You could fish, couldn’t 
you? It’s only standing and sitting still, you know.” 

Tom, in his turn, wished to make the balance dip in 
his favour. This hunchback must not suppose that his 
acquaintance with fighting stories put him on a par with 
an actual fighting hero like Tom I’ulliver. Philip winced 
under this allusion to his unfitness for active sports, and he 
answered almost peevishly: 

” I can’t bear fishing. 1 think people look like fools sit¬ 
ting watching a line hour after hour, or else throwing and 
throwing, and catching nothing.” 

“ Ah, but you wouldn’t say they looked like fools when 
they landed a big pike, I can tell you,” said Tom, who had 
never caught anything that was ‘ big ’ in his life, but whose 
imagination was on the stretch with indignant zeal for the 
honour of sport. Wakem’s son, it was plain, had his dis¬ 
agreeable points, and must be kept in due check. Happily 
for the harmony of this first interview they were now called 
to dinner, and Philip was not allowed to develop further 
his unsound views on the subject of fishing. But Tom 
said to himself, that was just what he should have expected 
from a hunchback. 
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Journal 

Sir Robert Falcon Scott (1868 1912) was one of the 
greatest of Antarctic explorers. A naval officer, he led his 
first expedition in 1901, and did much useful work in explor¬ 
ing the fringes of the vast Antarctic continent. In 1910 he 
returned to complete the work. With four companions he 
succeeded in reaching the South Pole, only to find that the 
Norwegian explorer, Amundsen, had been there three weeks 
before. On their way back to their base, Scott and all his 
companions perished. 

The extract tells of the busy and cheerful days when the 
expedition first landed on Antarctica in 1910. During this 
period a great mass of stores had to be landed from the parent 
ship, a hut was to be erected, and provision made for the long 
and dark winter. Next spring the small party was to set out 
for the Pole, being destined never to return. 

Scott tells the story in his own words in his Journal, or 



THE FIRST LANDING 


1 HAVE just come back from the shore. 

The site for the hut is levelled and the erecting party 
is living on shore in our large green tent with a supply of 
food for eight days. Nearly all the timber, etc,, of the hut 
is on shore, the remainder half-way there. The ponies are 
picketed in a line on a convenient snow slope so that they 
cannot eat sand. Oates and Anton are sleeping ashore 
to watch over them. The dogs are tied to a long length of 
chain stretched on the sand; they are coiled up after a 
long day, looking fitter already. Meares and Demetri are 
sleeping in the green tent to look after them. A supply of 
food for ponies and dogs as well as for the men has been 
landed. IVo motor sledges in good working order are 
safely on the beach. 

A fine record for our first day’s work. All hands start 
again at 6 a.m. to-morrow. 

It’s splendid to see at last the effect of all the months of 
preparation and organization. There is much snoring 
about me as I write (2 p.m.) from men tired after a hard 
day’s work and preparing for such another to-morrow. I 
also must sleep, for I have had none for 48 hours—but it 
should be to dream happily. 

Thursday^ January 5.—All hands were up at 5 this 
morning and at work at 6. Words cannot express the 
splendid way in which every one woVks and gradually the 
work gets organized. I was a little late this morning, and 
thereby witnessed a most extraordinary scene. Some 6 or 
7 killer whales, old and young, were skirting the fast floe 
edge ahead of the ship; they seemed excited and dived 
rapidly, almost touching the floe. As we watched, they 
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suddenly appeared astern, raising their snouts out of 
water. I had heard weird stories of these beasts, but had 
never associated serious danger with them. Close to the 
water’s edge lay the wire stern rope of the ship, and our 
two Esquimaux dogs were tethered to this. I did not 
think of connecting the movements of the whales with this 
fact, and seeing them so close I shouted to Ponting, who 
was standing abreast of the ship. He seized his camera 
and ran towards the floe edge to get a close picture of the 
beasts, which had momentarily disappeared. The next 
moment the whole floe under him and the dogs heaved 
up and split into fragments. One could hear the “ boom¬ 
ing ” noise as the whales rose under the ice and struck it 
with their backs. Whale after whale rose under the ice, 
setting it rocking fiercely; luckily Ponting kept his feet 
and was able to fly to security. By an extraordinary 
chance also, the splits had been made around and between 
the dogs, so that neither of them fell into the water. 
Then it was clear that the whales shared our astonish¬ 
ment, for one after another their huge hideous heads shot 
vertically into the air through the cracks which they had 
made. As they reared them to a height of 6 or 8 feet it was 
possible to see their tawny head markings, their small 
glistening eyes, and their terrible array of teeth—by far 
the largest and most terrifying in the world. There cannot 
be a doubt that they looked up to see what had happened 
to Ponting and the dogs. 

The latter were horribly frightened and strained to 
their chains, whining; the head of one killer must cer¬ 
tainly have been within 5 feet of one of the dogs. 

After this, whether they thought the game insignifi¬ 
cant, or whether they missed Ponting, is uncertain, but 
the terrifying creatures passed on to other hunting 
grounds, and we were able to rescue the dogs, and what 
was even more important, our petrol—5 or* 6 tons of 
which were waiting on a piece of ice which was not split 
aw^y from the main mass. 

Of course, we have known well that killer whales 
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continually skirt the edge of the floes and that they 
would undoubtedly snap up anyone who was unfor¬ 
tunate enough to fall into the w'atcr; but the facts that 
they could display such deliberate cunning, that they were 
able to break ice of such thickness (at least 2^ feet), and 
that they could act in unison, were a revelation to us. It 
is clear that they are endowed with singular intelligence, 
and in future we shall treat that intelligence with every 
respect. 

Friday^ January 6.—To-day I walked over our penin¬ 
sula to see what the southern side was like. Hundreds of 
skuas were nesting and attacked in the usual manner as I 
passed. They fly round shrieking wildly until they have 
gained some altitude. They then swoop down with great 
impetus directly at one’s head, lifting again when within 
a foot of it. The bolder ones actually beat on one’s head 
with their wings as they pass. At first it is alarming, but 
experience shows that they never strike except with their 
wings. A skua is nesting on a rock between the ponies 
and the dogs. People pass every few minutes within a 
pace or two, yet the old bird has not deserted its chick. 
In fact, it seems gradually to be getting confidence, for it 
no longer attempts to swoop at the intruder. To-day 
Ponting went within a few feet, and by dint of patience 
managed to get some wonderful cinematograph pictures of 
its movements in feeding and tending its chick, as well as 
some photographs of these events at critical times. 

Saturday^ January 7.—We have done splendidly. 
To-night all the provisions except some in bottles are 
ashore and nearly all the working paraphernalia of the 
scientific people—no light item. There remains some hut 
furniture, 2J tons of carbide, some bottled stuff, and some 
odds and ends which should occMpy only part of to¬ 
morrow ; then we come to the two last and heaviest items 
—coal and horse fodder. 

If we are not through in the week we shall be very 
near it. Meanwhile the ship is able to lie at the ice 
edge without steam; a splendid saving. 
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There has been a steady stream of cases passing along 
the shore route all day and transport arrangements are 
hourly improving. 

Two parties of four and three officers made ten jour¬ 
neys each, covering over 25 miles and dragging loads one 
way which averaged 250 to 300 lbs. per man. 

The ponies are working well now, but beginning to 
give some excitement. On the whole they are fairly quiet 
beasts, but they get restive with their loads, mainly but 
indirectly owing to the smoothness of the ice. They 
know perfectly well that the swingle trees and traces are 
hanging about their hocks and hate it. (I imagine it gives 
them the nervous feeling that they are going to be carried 
off their feet.) This makes it hard to start them, and when 
going they seem to appreciate the fact that the sledges 
will overrun them should they hesitate or stop. The result 
is that they are constantly fretful and the more nervous 
ones tend to become refractory and unmanageable. 

Oates is splendid with them—I do not know what we 
should do without him. 

I did seven journeys with ponies and got off with a 
bump on the head and some scratches. 

One pony got away from Debenham close to the ship, 
and galloped the whole way in with its load behind; the 
load capsized just off the shore and the animal and sledge 
dashed into the station. Oates very wisely took this pony 
straight back for another load. 

Two or three ponies got away as they were being har¬ 
nessed, and careered up the hill again. In fact, there were 
quite a lot of minor incidents which seemed to endanger 
life and limb to the animals if not the men, but which all 
ended safely. 

One of Meares’ do*g teams ran away—one poor dog 
got turned over at the start and couldn’t get up again 
(Muk^ka). He was dragged at a gallop for nearly half a 
mile; I gave him up as dead,*but apparently he was very 
little hurt. 

The ponies are certainly going to keep things lively as 
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time goes on and they get fresher. Even as it is, their con¬ 
dition can’t be half as bad as we imagined; the runaway 
pony wasn’t much done even after the extra trip. 

The station is beginning to assume the appearance of 
an orderly camp. We continue to find advantages in the 
situation; the long level beach has enabled Bowers to 
arrange his stores in the most systematic manner. Every¬ 
thing will be handy and there will never be a doubt as to 
the position of a case when it is wanted. The hut is 
advancing apace—already the matchboarding is being put 
on. The framework is being clothed. It should be extra¬ 
ordinarily warm and comfortable, for in addition to this 
double coating of insulation, dry seaweed in quilted sack¬ 
ing, I propose to stack the pony fodder all around it. 

I am wondering how we shall stable the ponies in the 
winter. 

I’he only drawback to the present position is that the 
ice is getting thin and sludgy in the cracks and on some of 
the floes. The ponies drop their feet through, but most of 
them have evidently been accustomed to something of the 
sort; they make no fuss about it. Everything points to the 
desirability of the haste which we are making—so we go 
on to-morrow, Sunday. 

A whole host of minor ills besides snow blindness have 
come upon us. Sore faces and lips, blistered feet, cuts and 
scratches; there are few without some troublesome ail¬ 
ment, but, of course, such things are ‘ part of the business.’ 
The soles of my feet are terribly sore. 

“ Of course the elements are going to be troublesome, 
but it is good to know them as the only adversary and to 
feel there is so small a chance of internal friction.” 

Pouting had an alarming adventure about this time. 
Bent on getting artistic photographs with striking objects, 
such as hummocked floes or reflecting water, in the fore¬ 
ground, he used to depart with his own small sledge laden 
with cameras and cinematograph to journey alone to the 
grounded icebergs. One morning as he tramped along 
harnessed to his sledge, his snow glasses clouded with the 
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mist of perspiration, he suddenly felt the ice giving under 
his feet. He describes the sensation as the worst he ever 
experienced, and one can well believe it; there was no 
one near to have lent assistance had he gone through. 
Instinctively he plunged forward, the ice giving at every 
step and the sledge dragging through water. Providenti¬ 
ally the weak area he had struck was very limited, and in 
a minute or two he pulled out on a firm surface. He 
remarked that he was perspiring very freely! 


EXERCISES 


I. Compositimi 

{a) Make a list of the Antarctic birds or animals mentioned 
in the extract, and write a descriptive paragraph on each. 

{h) What do you think that the ponies are to be used for? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

(c) Mention as many members of the expedition as you can, 
and giv'c the duties of each. 

id) Write an autobiography of one of the ponies. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING 
The Sketch Book 

Washington Irving (1783-1859) was an American who be¬ 
came famous through his historical and descriptive writings. 
He was fond of visiting and describing England, and his best- 
known work, called The Sketch Book (1820), is composed 
mainly of articles describing English life as he saw it. 

The Sketch Book contains also a few American stories, of 
which by far the most famous is that of Rip Van Winkle. Rip 
lived in the Kaatskill Mountains, near New York, in the 
eighteenth century, just before the American colonies gained 
their independence. The ill-temper of his wife drove him to 
take long rambles in the mountains, where the following 
adventure befell him. 
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I 

R IP VAN WINKLE, however, was one of those happy 
mortals of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take 
the world easy, cat white bread or brown, whichever can 
be got with least thought or trouble, and would rather 
starve on a penny than work for a pound. If left to him¬ 
self, he would have whistled life away in perfect content¬ 
ment; but his wife kept continually dinning in his ears 
about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he was 
bringing on his family. Morning, noon, and night, her 
tongue was incessantly going, and everything he said or 
did was sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence. 
Rip had but one way of replying to all lectures of the 
kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown into a habit. 
He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always provoked a 
fresh volley from his wife; so that he was fain to draw off 
his forces, and take to the outside of the house—the only 
side which, in truth, belongs to a henpecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was 
as much henpecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle 
regarded them as companions in idleness, and even looked 
upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the cause of his master’s 
going so often astray. True it is, in all points of spirit 
befitting an honourable dog, he was as courageous an 
animal as ever scoured the woods—but what courage can 
withstand the ever-daring and all-besetting terrors of a 
woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf entered the house 
his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground or curled 
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between his legs; he sneaked about with a gallows air, 
casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle; and, 
at the least flourish of a broomstick or ladle, he would 
fly to the door with yelping precipitation. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and his* 
only alternative, to escape from the labour of the farm and 
the clamour of his wife, was to take gun in hand and 
stroll away into the woods. Here he would sometimes seat 
himself at the foot of a tree, and share the contents of 
his wallet with Wolf, with whom he sympathized as a 
fellow-sufferer in persecution. “ Poor Wolf! ” he would 
say, “ thy mistress leads thee a dog's life of it; but never 
mind, my lad I whilst I live thou shalt never want a 
friend to stand by thee.” Wolf would wag his tail, look 
wistfully in his master’s face, and, if dogs can feel pity, I 
verily believe he reciprocated the sentiment with all his 
heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day. Rip 
had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of 
the Kaatskill Mountains. He was after his favourite sport 
of squirrel-shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed 
and re-echoed with the reports of his gun. Panting and 
fatigued, he threw himself, late in the afternoon, on a 
green knoll, covered with mountain herbage, that crowned 
the brow of a precipice. From an opening between the 
trees he could overlook all the lower country for many a 
mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance the lordly 
Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its silent but 
majestic course, with the reflection of a purple cloud, or 
the sail of a lagging bark here and there sleeping on 
its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the. blue 
highlands. 

On the other side he looked down'into a deep mountain 
glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with 
fragments from the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted 
by the reflected rays of the 'setting sun. For some time 
Rip lay musing on this scene: evening was gradually 
advancing; the mountains began to throw their long blue 
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shadows over the valleys; he saw that it would be dark 
long before he could reach the village, and he heaved a 
heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the terrors of 
Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from a 
distance, hallooing “ Rip Van Winkle ! Rip Van Winkle! ” 
He looked round, but could see nothing but a crow wing¬ 
ing its solitary flight across the mountain. He thought his 
fancy must have deceived him, and turned again to 
descend, when he heard the same cry ring through the 
still evening air—“ Rip Van Winkle ! Rip Van Winkle ! 

—at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, and, giving 
a loud growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking fcarfi !ly 
down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehension 
stealing over him. He looked anxiously in the same direc¬ 
tion, and perceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the 
rocks, and bending under the weight of something he 
carried on his back. He was surprised to see any human 
being in this lonely and unfrequented place; but, sup¬ 
posing it to be some one of the neighbourhood in need 
of his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the 
singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was a short, 
square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair and a 
grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion 
—a cloth jerkin strapped round the waist, and several 
pairs of breeches, the outmost pair of ample volume, 
decorated with rows of buttons down the sides and with 
bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoulder a stout 
keg that seemed full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to 
approach and assist him with the load. 

Though rather shy and distrustful of this new acquaint¬ 
ance, Rip complied wiJh his usual alacrity; and, mutually 
relieving each other, they clambered up a narrow gully, 
apparently the dry bed of a mountain torrents. As they 
ascended. Rip every now and then heard long rolling peals, 
like distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep 
ravine, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which. 
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their rugged path conducted. He paused for an instant, 
but, supposing it to be the muttering of one of those 
transient thunder-showers which often take place in moun¬ 
tain heights, he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, sur¬ 
rounded by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks of 
which impending trees shot their branches, so that you 
only caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright 
evening cloud. During the whole time Rip and his com¬ 
panion had laboured on in silence; for, though the former 
marvelled greatly what could be the object of carrying a' 
keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet there was some¬ 
thing strange and incomprehensible about the unknown 
that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of wonder 
presented themselves. On a level spot in the centre was a 
company of odd-looking personages, playing at nine-pins. 
'Phey were dressed in a quaint, outlandish fashion: some 
wore short doublets, others jerkins, with long knives in 
their belts, and most of them had enormous breeches, of 
similar style with that of the guide’s. Their visages, too, 
were peculiar: one had a large head, broad face, and small 
piggish eyes; the face of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat, 
set off with a little red cock’s tail. They all had beards of 
various shapes and colours. There was one who seemed 
to be the commander. He was a stout old gentleman, with 
a weather-beaten countenance; he wore a laced doublet, 
broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, red 
stockings, and high-heeled shoes with roses in them. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was that, though 
these folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they 
maintained the gravest faces, the m^)st mysterious silence, 
and were, withal, the most melancholy party of pleasure 
he had ever witnessed. Nothing interrupted the stillness 
of the scene but the noise^ of the balls, which, when¬ 
ever they were rolled, echoed along the mountains like 
rumbling peals of thunder. 
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As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him with 
such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, 
lack-lustre countenances, that his heart turned within 
hhn, and his knees smote together. His companion now 
emptied the contents of the keg into large flagons, and 
made signs to him to wait upon the company. He obeyed 
with fear and trembling; they quaffed the liquor in pro¬ 
found silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He 
even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste 
the beverage, which he found had much the flavour of 
excellent hollands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and 
was soon tempted to repeat the draught. One taste pro¬ 
voked another; and he reiterated his visits to the flagon 
so often that at length his senses were overpowered, his 
eyes swam in his head, his head gradually declined, and 
he fell into a deep sleep. 


II 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence 
he had first seen the little old man who had called to him 
from the glen. He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright sunny 
morning. The birds were hopping and twittering among 
the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft and breasting 
the pure mountain breeze. “ Surely,” thought Rip, “I 
have not slept here all night.” He recalled the occurrences 
before he fell asleep: the’ strange man with a keg of 
liquor, the mountain ravine, the wild retreat among the 
rocks, the woebegone party at nine-pins, the flagon—“ Oh 
that flagon! that wicked flagon! ” thought Rip; “ what 
excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle? ” 

He looked round for his gun; but, in place of the clean, 
well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by 
him, the barrel encrusted with rust, the lock*falling off, 
and the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the 
grave roisters of the mountain had put a trick upon him, 
and, having dozed him with liquor, had robbed him of 
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his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared; but he might have 
strayed away after a squirrel or a partridge. He whistled 
for him and shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes 
repeated his whistle and his shout, but no dog was to 
be seen. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but no traces of 
such opening remained. The rocks presented a high 
impenetrable wall, over which the torrent came tumbling 
in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep 
basin, black from the shadows of the surrounding forest. 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He again 
called and whistled after his dog: he was only answered 
by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in 
air about a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice; and 
who, secure in their elevation, seemed to look down and 
scoff at Rip’s perplexities. What was to be done? The 
morning was passing away, and Rip felt famished for want 
of breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog and his gun; 
he dreaded to meet his wife; but he could not starve 
among the mountains. He shook his head, and, shoulder¬ 
ing the rusty firelock, turned his steps homeward with a 
heart full of trouble. 

As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew; which somewhat sur¬ 
prised him, for he had thought himself acquainted with 
every one in the country round. Their dress, too, was of 
a different fashion from that to which he was accustomed. 
They all stared at him with equal marks of surprise; and, 
whenever they cast their eyes upon him, invariably stroked 
their chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture in¬ 
duced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same—when, to his 
astonishment, he found his beard h&d grown a foot long I 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his 
own house, which he approached with silent awe, expect¬ 
ing every moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van 
Winkle. He found the house gone to decay—the roof 
fallen in, the windows shattered, and the doors off the 
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hinges. A half-starved dog, that looked like Wolf, was 
skulking about. Rip called him by name; but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was an 
unkind cut indeed. “ My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, 
“ has forgotten me ! ” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth. Dame 
Van Winkle always kept in neat order. It was empty, 
forlorn, and apparently abandoned. The desolateness over¬ 
came all his connubial fears. He called loudly for his wife 
and children; the lonely chambers rang for a moment 
with his voice, and then all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, 
the village inn. But it too was gone. A large rickety 
wooden building stood in its place, with great gaping 
windows, some of them broken, and mended with old 
hats and petticoats, and over the door was painted “ The 
Union Hotel—Jonathan Doolittle.” Instead of the great 
tree that used to shelter the quiet little Dutch inn of yore, 
there was now reared a tall naked pole, with what looked 
like a red nightcap atop, and from it was fluttering a flag 
on which was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes. 
All this was strange and incomprehensible to Rip. He 
recognized in the sign, however, the rubicund face of King 
George, under which he had smoked so many a peaceful 
pipe; but even this was singularly metamorphosed. The 
red coat was changed for one of blue and buff, a sword 
was held in the hand instead of a sceptre, the head 
was decorated with a cocked hat, and underneath was 
painted in large characters—“ General Washington.” 

The appearance of Rip, with his long grizzled beard, 
his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an army of 
women and children at his heels, soon attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the tavern politicians. They crowded round him, 
eyeing him from head to foot with great curiosity. The 
orator bustled up to him, and, drawing him partly aside, 
inquired on which side he voted. Rip stared in vacant 
stupidity. Another short but busy little fellow pulled him 
by the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear 
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whether he was Federal or Democrat. Rip was equally 
at a loss to comprehend the question; when a knowing, 
self-important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made 
his way through the crowd, elbowing them about as he 
passed, and, planting himself before Van Winkle, with one 
arm akimbo, the otj^er resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very soul, 
demanded in an austere tone what brought him to the 
election with a gun on his shoulder and a mob at his 
heels, and whether he meant to breed a riot in the village. 
“ Alas! gentlemen,” cried Rip, I am a poor quiet man, 
a native of the place, and a loyal subject of the king, 
God bless him! ” 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders—“ A 
Tory! a Tory! a spy! a refugee I hustle him! away with 
him! ” It was with great difficulty that the self-important 
man in the cocked hat restored order; and, having assumed 
a tenfold austerity of brow, he demanded again of Rip 
what he came there for, and whom he was seeking. The 
poor man assured him that he meant no harm, but merely 
came there in search of some of his neighbours who used 
to keep about the tavern. 

“ Well, who are they? Name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and then said, 
“ Where’s Nicholas Vedder? ” 

There was silence for a little while, when an old man 
replied in a thin piping voice, “ Nicholas Vedder I why, 
he is dead and gone these eighteen years! There was a 
wooden tombstone in the churchyard that used to tell all 
about him, but that’s rotten and gone too.” 

** Where’s Brom Butcher? ” 

‘ Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the 
war, and was killed or drowned, thfey say: I don’t know— 
but he never came back again.” 

** Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster? ” 

“ He went off to the Wars too, was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress.” 

Rip had no courage to ask after any more friends, but 
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cried out in despair—“ Does nobody here know Rip Van 
Winkle? 

“ Oh, Rip Van Winkle! ” exclaimed two or three; “ oh, 
to be sure! That’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning 
against the tree 1 ” 

Rip looked, and beheld the precise counterpart of him¬ 
self, as he went up the mountain—apparently as lazy, 
certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now completely 
confounded. In the midst of his bewilderment, the man 
in the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was 
his name. “ Heaven knows I ” exclaimed Rip; “ I’m not 
myself—I’m somebody else. That’s me yonder! I was 
myself last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain; and 
they changed my gun; and everything’s changed; and I’m 
changed, and I can’t tell what’s my name, or who I am! ” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, nod, 
wink significantly, and tap their foreheads with their 
fingers. At this moment a fresh comely woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the grey-bearded man. 
She had a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened 
at his looks, began to cry. “ Hush, Rip! ” cried she, 
** the old man won’t hurt you.” The name of the child, 
the air of the mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened 
a train of recollections in his mind. “ What is your name, 
my good woman? ” he asked. 

Judith Gardenier.” 

** And your father’s name? ” 

Ah, poor man! Rip Van Winkle was his name, but 
it’s twenty years since he went away from home with his 
gun, and he has never been heard of since; his dog came 
home without him. But whether he shot himself, or was 
carried away by the Indians, nobody can tell. I was then 
but a little girl.” * 

Rip had but one more question to ask; but he put it 
with a faltering voice: “ Where is your mother? ” 

“ Oh, she too is dead, but d short time since: she broke 
a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New England 
pedlar.” 
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There was a drop of comfort in the intelligence. Rip 
could contain himself no longer. He caught his daughter 
and her child in his arms—“ I am your father,” he cried; 
“ young Rip Van Winkle once, old Rip Van Winkle now! 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle? ” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, putting her hand 
to her brow and peering under it in his face, exclaimed, 
“ Sure enough, it is Rip Van Winkle! it is himself I Wel¬ 
come home again, old neighbour! Where have you been 
these twenty long years? ” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years 
had been to him but as one night. The neighbours stared 
when they heard it, and referred the matter to old Peter 
Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing. Peter recol¬ 
lected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in the most 
satisfactory manner. He assured the company that it was 
a fact that the Kaatskill Mountains had always been 
haunted by strange beings; that it was a tradition in the 
province that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first dis¬ 
coverer of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there 
every twenty years or so, with his crew of the Half-Moon 
—being permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his 
enterprise, and keep a guardian eye on the river, and the 
great city called by his name; that his own father had once 
seen them in their old Dutch dresses playing at nine-pins 
in a hollow of the mountain. 


EXERCISES 

I. Meanings. Explain the following expressions, and show 
their connexion with the story: 

with yelping precipitation; a felbw-sufferer in persecu¬ 
tion ; reciprocated the sentiment; impending cliffs; a 
vague apprehension; transient thunder-showers; a small 
amphitheatre; inspired awe and checked familiarity; he 
reiterated his visits; grave roisters; secure in their eleva¬ 
tion; constant recurrence of this gesture; his connubial 
fears ; a singular assemblage of stars and stripes ; singularly 
metamorphosed; tavern politicians; corroborated his story. 
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2. Interpretation. Read the first paragraph again, and answer 
the following: 

(a) Express in your own words, and much more briefly, 
the meaning of the paragraph. 

^ (6) What phrase in the paragraph suggests a title ? 

(c) Explain the phrases well-oiled dispositions, household 
eloquence, to draw off his forces. 

{d) Analyse the last sentence, and parse the words always, 
so, that, fain, and off. 

3. Pricis 

(а) Give a title to Part I of the story, and a title to Part II, 
and so make clear the break in the story. 

(б) Condense each part of the story into a fairly long para¬ 
graph. 

4. History 

(a) What important events in the history of North America 
happened during the time Rip was asleep? Point out details 
that lead you to think so. Look up your history-book, and find 
out the approximate dates of the beginning and the end of his 
sleep. 

(b) From what European nation was Rip descended? How 
did this nation first become established in North America? 
What traces of them are still left in the country ? 

5. Composition 

(а) Describe, much more briefly and in your own way, the 
“ grave roisters ” of the mountain. 

(б) Tell the story, also very briefly, in Rip’s words. 

(c) Contrast Rip’s appearance before he fell asleep with his 
appearance after he woke up. 





PAUL DU CHAILLU 

A Journey to Ashangoland 

Paul du Chaillu (1835-1903) was by nationality either 
American or French, though during his life his interests lay 
chiefly in America. His father, a Frenchman, was an African 
trader employed by a Parisian firm; so that from his earliest 
youth Paul had an interest in the continent that he spent so 
much of his time in exploring. His accounts of his earlier 
travels in Africa attracted much attention in America, whence 
he came to derive most of his financial support. From 1855 
to 1859 he explored much of equatorial Africa, and was 
probably the first of modern Europeans to look upon a live 
gorilla and a pygmy. 

For centuries, legends of great apes and tiny men had been 
brought to Europe from Africa. Du Chaillu’s accounts of 
both were so romantic that at first he was disbelieved. Further 
research showed, however, that in all important particulars 
his statements were accurate. 

The present extract, describing his first meetings with the 
pygmies, is from his book A Journey to Ashangoland (1867). 
The traveller’s name for the pygmies is “ Obongos.” 
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1 HAD heard that there was a village of the Obongos, 
or dwarfed wild negroes, somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Niembouai, and one of my first inquiries on 
arriving at the place was naturally whether there was 
any chance of my seeing this singular people, who, it 
appears, continually come into their villages, but would 
not do so while I was there. The Ashangos themselves 
made no objection, and even oflPered to accompany me 
to the Obongo village. I'hey told me, however, that 
I had better take with me only a very small party, so 
that we might make as little noise as possible. Two 
guides were given me, and I took only three of my men. 
We started this morning, and reached the place after 
twenty minutes’ walk. In a retired nook in the forest 
were twelve huts of this strange tribe, scattered without 
order, and covering altogether only a very small space 
of ground. The shape of the huts was the same as that 
I have before described in the deserted Obongo village 
near Yengue. When we approached them no sign of 
living creature was to be seen, and, in fact, we found 
them deserted. The huts are of such slight construction, 
and the Obongos so changeable, that they frequently 
remove from one place to another. The abodes were very 
filthy; and whilst my men and myself were endeavouring 
to examine them, we were covered with swarms of fleas 
and obliged to beat a retreat. The village had been 
abandoned by its inhabitants, no doubt on account of 
their huts being so much infested with these insects. 

Leaving the abandoned huts, we continued our way 
through the forest; and presently, within a distance of 
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a quarter of a mile, we came on another village, com¬ 
posed, like the last, of about a dozen ill-constructed huts, 
scattered about, without any regular order, in a small 
open space. The dwellings had been newly made, for 
the branches of trees of which they were formed had 
still their leaves on them, quite fresh. We approached 
with the greatest caution, in order not to alarm the wild 
inmates, my Ashango guides holding up a bunch of beads 
in a friendly way; but all our care was fruitless, for the 
men, at least, were gone when we came up. Their flight 
was very hurried. We hastened to the huts, and luckily 
found three old women and one young man, who had 
not had time to run away, besides several children, the 
latter hidden in one of the huts. 

I'he little holes which serve as doors to the huts were 
closed by fresh-gathered branches of trees, with their 
foliage, stuck in the ground. My Ashango guides tried 
all they could to calm the fears of the trembling creatures; 
telling them that I had come to do them no harm, but 
had brought some beads to give them. I finally suc¬ 
ceeded in approaching them, for fear seemed to have 
paralysed their powers of moving. I gave them some 
beads, and then made my Ashango guides tell them that 
we should come back the next day with more beads, to 
give some to all the women; so they must all be there. 
One of the old women, in the course of a short time, 
lost all her shyness and began to ridicule the men 
for having run away from us. She said they were 
as timid as the nchende (squirrel), who cried “ Que, 
que,” and in squeaking she twisted her little body 
into odd contortions with such droll effect that we all 
laughed. 

When I brought out my tape to fneasure her, her fears 
returned; thinking perhaps that it was a kind of snake 
that I was uncoiling out of its case, she trembled all 
over; I told her I was not going to kill her, but it required 
another present to quiet her again. I accomplished my 
task at last. I also measured the young man, who was 
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adult, and probably a fair sample of the male portion of 
his race. 

We then returned to Niembouai. I had waited an hour 
in the vain hope that the men might come back to their 
huts. By the way, the Obongo women seem to know 
how to tell lies as well as their country-women of larger 
growth; for when I inquired where the rest of the people 
were, they at once replied that they were gone into the 
forest to fetch firewood and to trap game. 

The next day (July ist) I went again to their village, 
and saw only one woman and two children. I had not 
come early enough, the birds had flown. Luckily the 
woman was one of those I had seen the day before. I 
gave her and the children a number of beads. Then sus¬ 
pecting that the mother of the children was in the hut 
by where they stood, I went to it; took off the branch 
that had been put at the entrance to signify that the 
owner was out, and then putting half my body into the 
hut, in the best way I could, I finally succeeded in seeing 
in the dark something which soon after I recognized as a 
human being. My Ashango man called to her, telling 
her not to be afraid. I was then told that she had lost 
her husband a few days before, when they lived in the 
now deserted village which I had seen on my way hither. 
She had over her forehead a broad stripe of yellow ochre. 

I desired my Ashango guide to ask the women where 
they buried their dead; but he told me I had better not 
ask the question, as they might get frightened, and the 
woman who had just lost her husband might cry. 

I gave the poor widow some beads, and then left them 
again; my old friend Misounda (for she told me her 
name) inviting me to come back in the afternoon, as the 
men would then have’retumed from the woods. I accord¬ 
ingly returned in the course of the afternoon, but no men 
were to be seen. ... “ 

On a subsequent visit, I* found the village deserted 
by the women as well as by the men—at least, as we 
approached it, the women, who had heard us, ran into 
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their huts; among them I caught sight of my old friend 
Misounda running to hide herself. This was doubly dis¬ 
appointing, as I had flattered myself that I had quite 
tamed her. When we entered the village not a sound 
was to be heard, and the branches of the trees had been 
put up at the doors of all the huts, to make us believe 
that the people had all gone into the woods. My Ashango 
guide shouted aloud: “ We have come to give you more 
beads; where are you? ” Not a whisper was heard, no 
one answered our call; but there was no room for any 
mistake, as we had seen the women enter the huts. I 
therefore went to the hut of my old friend, Misounda, 
took ofl' the branch, and called her by name, but there 
was no answer. It was so dark inside that I could see 
nothing; so I entered, and tumbled over the old woman. 
Finding that she was detected, she came out, and pre¬ 
tended that she had been fast asleep. Then she called out 
the other women, saying that I was not a leopard come 
to cat them, and that they need not be afraid. 

In the course of other visits which I made to the village 
during my stay at Niembouai, I succeeded in measuring 
five other women. I could not help laughing, for all of 
them covered their faces with their hands; and it was 
only in the case of woman No. i that I could get any 
measurements of the face. 

Du Chaillu sets out the measurements he obtained. 
These were the heights of the women: 4 ft. \\ in.j 4 ft. 
7i j 5 A 9i 4 8 » 5 ft-y 4 5 The height 

of the young man was 4 ft. 6 in. 
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The Compleat Angler 

IzAAK Walton (1593-1683) gave us, in The Compleat Angler 
(1653), not only the earliest and one of the best of text-books, 
but also a piece of genuine literature. The information given 
in the book is not only extensive and accurate; it is conveyed 
in such a way as to give us a delightful description of the 
manners and life of the century. The book is valuable in 
another respect: it reveals the honest and attractive personality 
of the author himself. To this day Izaak Walton remains one 
of the best-known and best-loved of English writers. 

Though the book is really a work on angling, it is con¬ 
structed on the lines of a simple story. Three chief characters 
appear—Piscator, a fisherman, who supplies most of the in¬ 
formation ; Venator, a hunter, who receives most of the tuition ; 
and Auceps, a falconer, who acts as a kind of extra pupil. 
By means of their conversation and mild adventures the reader 
is enabled to collect the information so freely bestowed by 
Izaak Walton. 
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P I SC A TOR. My honest scholar, it is now past five of 
the clock: we will fish till nine; and then go to 
breakfast. Go you to yon sycamore-tree, and hide your 
bottle of drink under the hollow root of it; for about 
that time, and in that place, we will make a brs^e break¬ 
fast with a piece of powdered beef, and a radish or two 
that I have in my fish-bag. We shall, I warrant you, 
make a good, honest, wholesome, hungry breakfast. And 
I will then give you some directions for fly-fishing. And 
in the meantime, there is your rod-and-line; and my 
advice is that you fish as you see me do, and let’s try 
which can catch the first fish. 

Venator. I thank you, master. I will observe and 
practise your directions as far as I am able. 

Piscator. Look you, scholar! you see 1 have hold of a 
good fish. I now see it is a trout. I pray, put that net 
under him; and touch not my line, for, if you do, then 
we break all. Well done, scholar! I thank you. Now for 
another!—Trust me, I have another bite! Come, scholar, 
come, lay down your rod, and help me to land this as 
you did the other. So! now we shall be sure to have a 
good dish of fish for supper. 

Venator. I am glad of that; but I have no fortune. 
Sure, master, yours is a better rod,^and better tackling. 

Piscator. Nay, then, take mine; and I will fish with 
yours.—Look you, scholar, I have another! Come, do as 
you did before.—And now I have a bite from another! 
Oh me I he has broke all; there’s half a line and a good 
hook lost I 

Venator. Ay, and a good trout too. 
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Piscaior. Nay, the trout is not lost; for, pray, take 
notice no man can lose what he never had. 

Venator. Master, I can neither catch with the first nor 
the second angle. I have no fortune. 

* Piscator. Look you, scholar! I have yet another.—And 
now, having caught three brace of trouts, I will tell you 
a short tale as we walk towards our breakfast: A scholar, 
a preacher I should say, that was to preach to procure 
the approbation of a parish that he might be their lec¬ 
turer, had got from his fellow-pupil the copy of a sermon 
that was first preached with great commendation by him 
that composed it; and, though the borrower of it preached 
it word for word as it was at first, yet it was utterly 
disliked as it was preached by the second to his congrega¬ 
tion which the sermon-borrower complained of to the 
lender of it; and was thus answered: “ I lent you, indeed, 
my fiddle, but not my fiddlestick; for you are to know 
that every one cannot make music with my words, which 
are fitted to my own mouth.” And so, my scholar, you 
are to know that, as the ill pronunciation or ill accenting 
of words in a sermon spoils it, so the ill carriage of your 
line, or not fishing, even to a foot, in a right place, makes 
you lose your labour. And you are to know that, though 
you have my fiddle, that is, my very rod and tacklings 
with which you see I catch fish, yet you have not my 
fiddlestick, that is, you yet have not skill to know how 
to carry your hand and line, or how to guide it to a right 
place. And this must be taught you; for you are to 
remember I told you angling is an art, either by practice, 
or long observation, or both.—But now let’s say grace, 
and fall to breakfast. What say you, scholar, to the 
providence of an old angler? Does not this meal taste 
well? And was not tnis place well chosen to eat it? for 
this sycamore-tree will shade us from the sun’s heat. 

Venator. All excellent good; and my stomach excellent 
good too. And now I rememter and find the saying true, 
“ that poor men and those that fast often have much 
«more pleasure in eating than rich men and gluttons, that 
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always feed before their stomachs are empty of their last 
meal, and call for more; for by that means they rob 
themselves of that pleasure that hunger brings to poor 
men.” And I do seriously approve of that saying of 
yours, that you had rather be a civil, well-governed, well- 
grounded, temperate, poor angler than a drunken lord. 
But I hope there is none such. However, I am certain of 
this, that I have been at many costly dinners that have 
not afforded me half the content that this has done; for 
which I thank God and you. And now, good master, pro¬ 
ceed to your promised direction for making and ordering 
my artificial fly. 

Piscator. My honest scholar, I will do it; for it is a 
debt due unto you by my promise. But first I shall give 
you some directions for fly-fishing. First, let your rod be 
light, and very gentle: I take the best to be of two pieces. 
And let not your line exceed—especially for three or four 
links next to the hook—three or four hairs at the most; 
though you may fish a little stronger above, in the upper 
part of your line. But if you can attain to angle with 
one hair, you shall have more rises, and catch more fish. 
Now you must be sure not to cumber yourself with too 
long a line, as most do. And before you begin to angle, 
cast to have the wind on your back; and the sun, if it 
shines, to be before you; and to fish down the stream; 
and carry the point or top of your rod downward, by 
which means the shadow of yourself, and rod too, will be 
the least offensive to the fish,~for the sight of any shade 
amazes the fish, and spoils your sport, of which you 
must take great care. In the middle of March (till which 
time a man should not in honesty catch a trout), or in 
April, if the weather be dark or a little windy or cloudy, 
the best fishing is with the palmer worm (or caterpillar). 
But the May-fly is the ground of all fly-angling. I con¬ 
fess no direction can be given to make a man of a dull 
capacity able to make a fly well; and yet I know that 
some directions with a little practice will help an in¬ 
genious angler in a good degree. But to see a fly made 
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Jby an artist in that kind is the best teaching to make it. 
And then an ingenious angler may walk by the river and 
mark what flies fall on the water that day, and catch one 
of them, if he sees the trout leap at a fly of that kind; 
and then (having always hooks ready hung with him, and 
having a bag also always with him with the necessary 
materials to make the body of the fly, and to make the 
fly’s head) trying to make a fly, though he miss at first, 
yet shall he at last hit it better, even to such a perfection 
as none can well teach him. And, if he hit to make his 
fly right, and have the luck to hit also where there is 
store of trouts, a dark day, and a right wind, he will 
catch such store of them as will encourage him to grow 
more and more in love with the art of fly-making. 

Venator, But, my loving master, if any wind will not 
serve, then I wish I were in Lapland to buy a good 
wind of one of the honest witches that sell so many 
winds there, and so cheap. 

Piscator. Marry, scholar! but I would not be there; 
nor indeed from under this tree. For look how it begins 
to rain 1 and by the clouds—if I mistake not—we shall 
presently have a smoking shower: and therefore sit close; 
this sycamore-tree will shelter us. And I will tell you, as 
they shall come into my mind, more observations of 
fly-fishing for trout. But, first, for the wind: You are to 
take notice that, of the winds the south wind is said to 
be the best. One obseiwes that, “ when the wind is 
south, it blows your bait into a fish’s mouth.” Next to 
that, the west wind is believed to be the best; and, having 
told you that the east wind is the worst, I need not 
tell you which wind is the best in the third degree. And 
yet, as Solomon observes, he that considers the wind 
shall never sow: so*hc that busies his head too much 
about them, if the weather be not made extreme cold by 
an east wind, shall be a little superstitious; Tor, as there 
is no good horse of a bad colour, so I have observed that 
if it be a cloudy day and not extreme cold, let the wind 
sit in what corner it will, and do its worst, I heed it not. 
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And yet take this for a rule, that I would willingly fish 
standing on the lee-shore. And you are to take notice 
that the fish lies or swims nearer the bottom, and in 
deeper water, in winter than in .summer; and also nearer 
the bottom in any cold day, and then gets nearer the 
lee-side of the water. And now, scholar, the shower is 
ended, for it has done raining. And now look about you, 
and see how pleasantly that meadow looks; nay, and the 
earth smells as sweetly too. Come, let me tell you what 
holy Mr Herbert says of such days and flowers as these; 
and then we will thank God that we enjoy them; and walk 
to the river and sit down quietly, and try to catch the 
other brace of trouts. 

Sweet day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the Earth and Sky; 

Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose! whose hue, angry and brave, 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet Spring! full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie; 

My music shows you have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like season’d timber never gives; 

But, when the whole world turns to coal, 

Then chiefly lives. 


EXERCISES 

1. Archaisms. Izaak Walton wrote in Ihe seventeenth century, 
80 that by this time many of his expressions have become old- 
fashioned. Such old-fashioned expressions are called archaisms. 
For example, in the first paragraph we have the archaisms. Go 
you to yon sycamore-tree and powdered beef. 

Examine the extract closely for more archaisms, and give 
their modern meanings. 
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2 . Composition 

(a) From the words of Piscator and Venator, it is often easy 
to see what they are doing. For instance, Piscator says, “ I have 
another bite.” From similar remarks, rebuild the extract as a 
simple story, without introducing any speech. 

>(b) Write a similar dialogue between an instructor and his 
pupil. Let it be, for example, a cricket-coach and his pupil, 
or a swimming-instructor and a member of his class. 
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The Cloister and the Hearth 

Charles Reade (1814-84), the son of an Oxfordshire squire, 
was trained as a lawyer. He had ambitions to be a dramatist, 
and some of his plays were popular at the time. Many novels, 
also, came from his pen. His fame is based chiefly upon his 
novel, The Cloister and the Hearth (1861). 

This long story takes place in the fifteenth century, and 
begins in Holland. Its chief character is Gerard, a poor but 
clever boy, who becomes expert in illuminating manuscripts. 
To succeed in his craft it was necessary in those days for him 
to become a priest, and so devote himself to a life in the 
cloisters. On the other hand, he becomes devoted to a beautiful 
girl called Margaret, who stands for the home and the hearth. 
Upon this conflict between the cloister and the hearth the 
story of the book is based. Many things happen in this tragical 
tale, which is full of life. 

Our extract tells of his first meeting with Margaret. Gerard 
is on his way to Rotterdam, in order to compete for a prize 
offered by Prince Philip for the best example of illumination 
of manuscripts. When he comes near Rotterdam he sees an 
old man, whose name is Peter, sitting exhausted by the road¬ 
side, and with him is his daughter, Margaret. Gerard lights 
a fire for them and warms up some soup. 
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G erard untied in a moment the knot on his breast, 
took his hat off, put a stone into each corner of it, 
then, wrapping his hand in the tail of his jerkin, whipped 
the flask off the fire, wedged it in between the stones, and 
put the hat under the old man’s nose with a merry smile. 
The other tremulously inserted the pipe of rye-straw and 
sucked. Lo and behold, his wan, drawn face was seen 
to light up more and more, till it quite glowed. 

And now, the bread and soup being disposed of, the 
old scholar prepared to continue his journey. Then came 
a little difficulty: Gerard could not tie his ribbon again 
as Catherine had tied it. Margaret, after slyly eyeing his 
efforts for some time, offered to help him, then, looking 
up, received full in her eyes a longing gaze of such ardent 
adoration, as made her lower them quickly and colour 
all over. She retreated with downcast lashes and tell-tale 
cheeks, and took her father’s arm on the opposite side. 
Gerard, blushing at having scared her away with his 
eyes, took the other arm; and so the two young things 
went downcast and conscious, and propped the eagle 
along in silence. 

They entered Rotterdam by the Schiedamze Poort; 
and, as Gerard was unacquainted with the town, Peter 
(greeted him the wa]j to the Hooch Straet, in which the 
Stadthouse was. He himself was going with Margaret 
to his cousin, in the Ooster-Waagen Straet, so, almost 
on entering the gate, their roads lay apart." They bade 
each other a friendly adieu,* and Gerard dived into the 
great town. 

Presently meeting a crowd of persons all moving in 
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one direction, he mingled with it, and it speedily led him 
to the Stadthouse. But when he got there he was refused, 
first at,one door, then at another, till he came to the great 
gate of the courtyard. It was kept by soldiers, and super¬ 
intended by a pompous major-domo. It cost Gerard u 
struggle to get near him, and when he was within four 
heads of the gate, he saw something that made his heart 
beat; there was Peter, with Margaret on his arm, soliciting 
humbly for entrance. 

“ My cousin the alderman is not at home; they say he 
is here.” 

‘‘ No strangers enter here, but the competitors and their 
companies.” 

Margaret turned half round imploringly: 

” Good people, we are come from far, and my father 
is old; and my cousin has a new servant that knows us 
not, and would not let us sit in our cousin’s house.” 

At this the crowd laughed hoarsely. Margaret shrank 
as if they had struck her. At that moment a hand grasped 
hers. She turned quickly round at it, and it was Gerard. 
Such a little cry of joy and appeal came from her bosom, 
and she began to whimper prettily. 

” All is well now,” remarked a coarse humorist; ” she 
hath gotten her sweetheart.” 

” Haw! haw! haw! ” went the crowd. 

She dropped Gerard’s hand directly, and turned round, 
with eyes flashing through her tears: 

” I have no sweetheart, you rude men. But I am 
friendless in your boorish town, and this is a friend; and 
one who knows, what you know not, how to treat the 
aged and the weak.” 

The crowd was dead silent. They had only been 
thoughtless, and now felt the rebuke, though severe, 
was just. The silence enabled Gerard to treat with the 
porter. 

” I am a competitor, sir.”* 

“What is your name? ” and the man eyed him sus¬ 
piciously. 
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“ Gerard, the son of Elias.” 

The janitor inspected a slip of parchment he held in 
his hand: 

“ Gerard Eliassoen can enter.” 

• A few steps brought the trio upon a scerte of Oriental 
luxury. The courtyard was laid out in tables loaded with 
rich meats and piled with gorgeous plate. Guests in rich 
and various costumes sat beneath a leafy canopy of fresh- 
cut branches fastened tastefully to golden, silver, and blue 
silken cords that traversed the area. The Duke’s minstrels 
swept their lutes at intervals, and a fountain played red 
Burgundy in six jets that met and battled in the air. 
The evening sun shed crimson glories here and there on 
fair faces, snowy beards, velvet, satin, jewelled hilts, and 
sparkling glass. Gerard and his friends stood dazzled, 
spellbound. Presently a whisper buzzed round them, 
“ Salute the Duke ! Salute the Duke! ” They looked up, 
and there on high, under the dais, was their sovereign, 
bidding them welcome with a kindly wave of the hand. 
The men bowed low, and Margaret curtsied with a deep 
and graceful obeisance. Instantly seven of his people 
seated them at a table, and put fifteen many-coloured 
soups before them, in little silver bowls, and as many 
wines in crystal vases. 

The soup was tasted, and vanished in a twirl of fourteen 
hands, and fish came on the table in a dozen forms. 

On these grand occasions an ox was roasted whole, and 
reserved for the poor. But this wise prince had dis¬ 
covered, that whatever venison, hares, lamb, poultry, etc., 
you skewered into that beef cavern, got cooked to per¬ 
fection, retaining their own juices and receiving those 
of the reeking ox. ’fhese he called his beef-stuffing and 
took delight therein,‘as did now our trio. After this, 
twenty different tarts of fruits and herbs, and last of all, 
confectionery on a Titanic scale. 

But long before our party arrived at this final stage 
appetite had succumbed, and Gerard had suddenly re¬ 
membered he was the bearer of a letter to the Princess 
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Marie, and had asked one of the servants if he would 
undertake to deliver it. 

It may be remembered that Peter and Margaret came 
here not to dine, but to find their cousin. Well, the old 
gentleman ate heartily, and being much fatigued, dropped 
asleep, and forgot all about his cousin 

Meantime, that cousin was seated within a few feet of 
them, at their backs, and discovered them when Margaret 
turned round. But he forbore to speak to them, for 
municipal reasons. Margaret was very plainly dressed, 
and Peter inclined to threadbare. So the alderman said to 
himself: 

“ ’Twill be time to make up to them when the sun 
sets and the company disperses: then I will take my poor 
relations to my house, and none will be the wiser.” 

Margaret leaned back and half closed her eyes, and 
murmured to Gerard: “ What a lovely scene! the warm 
sun, the green shade, the rich dresses, the bright music 
of the lutes and the cool music of the fountain, and all 
faces so happy and gay! and then, it is to you we owe it. 
What do you admire most of all these beautiful things, 
Gerard? ” 

” What do I admire most? If you will sit a little more 
that way, I’ll tell you.” 

” This way? ” 

” Yes; so that the light may fall on you. There! I 
see many fair things here, but the fairest of all, to my eye, 
is your lovely hair in its silver frame, and the setting sun 
kissing it. It reminds me of what the Vulgate praises 
for beauty, ‘ an apple of gold in a network of silver.' There, 
now the sun is full on it, it is like an aureole. So our 
Lady looked, and none since her until to-day.” 

” Oh, fie! it is wicked to talk so. Compare a poor, 
coarse-favoured girl like me with the Queen of Heaven? ” 
How can I help having eyes, and a heart—Margaret I ” 

“ Gerard 1 ” 

“ Be not angry now 1 ” 

” Now, is it likely? ” 
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“ I love you.” 

“ Oh, for shame! you must not say that to me,” and 
Margaret coloured furiously at this sudden assault. 

“ I can’t help it. I love you. I love you.” 

• ” Hush, hush! for pity’s sake 1 I must not listen to 
such words from a stranger. Oh, how one may be mis¬ 
taken ! If I had known you were so bold-” 

Then Gerard was frightened at the alarm he caused. 
“ Forgive me,” said he imploringly. “ How could any¬ 
one help loving you? ” 

” Well, sir, 1 will try and forgive you—you are so good 
in other respects ; but then you must promise me never 
to say you—to say that again.” 

” Give me your hand then, or you don’t forgive me.” 

She hesitated; but eventually put out her hand a very 
little way, very slowly, and with seeming reluctance. He 
took it, and held it prisoner; it submitted quite patiently 
to force. 

A grave white-haired seneschal came to their table, and 
inquired courteously whether Gerard Eliassoen was of 
their company. Upon Gerard’s answer, he said : 

” The Princess Marie would confer with you, young sir; 
I am to conduct you to her presence.” 

Gerard rose to obey. 

” I wager we shall not see you again,” said Margaret 
calmly, but colouring a little. 

“That will you,” was the reply: then he whispered 
in her ear: ” This is my good princess; but you are my 
queen.” He added aloud: “Wait for me, I pray you; 
I will presently return.” 

“ Aye, aye 1 ” said Peter, awaking and speaking at one 
and the same moment. 

Gerard gone, the pSir whose dress was so homely, yet 
they were with the man whom the Princess sent for, 
became “ the cynosure of neighbouring eyes \ observing 
which, William Johnson came’forward, acted surprise, and 
claimed his relations. Margaret thanked him graciously, 
but demurred to go just now. “ It were ill manners to 
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our friend; and he will lose us. He knows not where we 
lodge in Rotterdam, and the city is large.” 

“ Oh! ” said Johnson, “ we will provide for that. My 
young man, ahem! I mean my secretary, shall sit here 
and wait, and bring him on to my house: he shall lodge 
with me and with no other. Ho! stand forth, Hans 
Cloterman.” 

Hans was then instructed to sit at the table and wait 
for Gerard, and conduct him to Ooster-Waagen Straet; 
and Margaret, Peter, and William Johnson went away 
together. 

“ And, indeed, it is time you were abed, father, after 
all your travel,” said Margaret. 

EXERCISES 

1. Vocabulary. Give the meaning of the following expressions: 
Stadthouse; major-domo; a Titanic scale; for municipal 
reasons; aureole ; cynosure. 

2. Precis. Summarize the scene in the courtyard of the 
Stadthouse. Omit all details and direct speech. 

3. Indirect Speech. Begin at the words, “ I have no sweet¬ 
heart,” and end at “ can enter.” Turn the whole of this passage 
into indirect speech. 

4. Paraphrasing. Describe in your own words the scene in 
the courtyard of the Stadthouse, as given in the long paragraph 
beginning, ” A few steps brought the trio . . .” 

5. Literature. This book is called an historical novel. Show 
how the name can be applied to this book. Mention any other 
historical novels known to you, name their authors, and sum¬ 
marize a scene from one of them, just as you have summarized 
tJie scene from this novel. 
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CHARLES LAMB 


The Essays of Elia 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834) was a man of an oddly humorous 
nature, which was in itself a reflection of a deeper strain of 
mental weakness in the family. *By occupation he was clerk, 
first in the South Sea House and then in the East India 
House. His scanty leisure-time was devoted to the composition 
of his Essays of Elia, from which the following pages are taken. 

Lamb is among the best of English essayists. Rewrites on 
many subjects, but in nearly every case the subject returns 
to himself. A large number of the essays are openly about 
himself—his office, his schooldays, his hobbies, and his rela¬ 
tions. Some are on more general subjects, such as “ All 
Fools’ Day ” and “ Old China ”; but these again are no more 
than an excuse to write about himself. He does this, how¬ 
ever, in such a quaint and humorous fashion that he is never 
displeasing. 

Our extract, which is a comic history of roast pig, had a 
personal connexion. A friend had sent Lamb such a nice 
piece of pork that I.,amb, as a means of showing his gratitude, 
concocted this humorous history. 

In this essay, as in all of Lamb’s essays, you must be on 
the look-out for his sly, humorous touches. For example, the 
name Ho-ti is a witty way of disguising two common English 
words. What are they? 
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M ankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which my 
friend M. was obliging enough to read to me, for 
the first seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing 
or biting it from the living animal, just as they do in 
Abyssinia to this day. This period is not obscurely hinted 
at by their great Confucius in the second chapter of his 
Mundane MutationSy where he designates a kind of golden 
age by the term Cho-fang, literally the Cook’s holiday. 
The manuscript goes on to say that the art of roasting, 
or rather broiling (which I take to be the elder brother), 
was accidentally discovered in the manner following. The 
swineherd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the woods one 
morning, as his manner was, to collect mast for his hogs, 
left his cottage in the care of his eldest son Bo-bo, a 
great lubberly boy, who being fond of playing with fire, 
as younkers of his age commonly are, let some sparks 
escape into a bundle of straw, which kindling quickly, 
spread the conflagration over every part of their poor 
mansion, till it was reduced to ashes. Together with the 
cottage (a sorry antediluvian make-shift of a building, you 
may think it), what was of much more importance, a 
fine litter of new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine in 
number, perished. China pigs have been esteemed a 
luxury all over the East from the remotest periods that 
we read of. Bo-bo was in utmost consternation, as you 
may think, not so much for the sake of the tenement, 
which his father and he could easily build up again with 
a few dry branches, and the labour of an hour or two, 
at any time, as for the loss of the pigs. While he was 
thinking what he should say to his father, and wringing 
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his hands over the smoking remnants of one of those 
untimely sufferers, an odour assailed his nostrils, unlike 
any scent which he had before experienced. What could 
it proceed from?—not from the burnt cottage—he had 
smelt that smell before—indeed, this was by no means 
the first accident of the kind which had occurred through 
the negligence of this unlucky young firebrand. Much 
less did it resemble that of any known herb, weed, or 
flower. A premonitory moistening at the same time over¬ 
flowed his nether lip. He knew not what to think. He 
next stooped down to feel the pig, if there were any 
signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to cool them 
he applied them in his booby fashion to his mouth. 
Some of the crumbs of the scorched skin had come away 
with his fingers, and for the first time in his life (in the 
world’s life indeed, for before him no man had known 
it) he tasted— crackling! Again he fell and fumbled at 
the pig. It did not burn him so much now, still he licked 
his fingers from a sort of habit. The truth at length 
broke into his slow understanding that it was the pig that 
smelt so, and the pig that tasted so delicious; and sur¬ 
rendering himself up to the newborn pleasure, he fell to 
tearing up whole handfuls of the scorched skin with the 
flesh next it, and was cramming it down his throat in 
his beastly fashion, when his sire entered amid the smoking 
rafters, armed with retributory cudgel, and finding how 
affairs stood, began to rain blows upon the young rogue’s 
shoulders as thick as hailstones, which Bo-bo heeded not 
any more than if they had been flies. The tickling pleasure 
which he experienced in his lower regions had rendered 
him quite callous to any inconveniences he might feel in 
those remote quarters. His father might lay on, but he 
could not beat him ffom his pig till he had fairly made 
an end of it, when, becoming a little more sensible of his 
situation, something like the following dialogife ensued. 

“You graceless^whelp, what have you got there devour¬ 
ing? Is it not enough that you have burnt me down 
three houses with your dog’s tricks, and be hanged to 
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you, but you must be eating fire, and I know not what 
—what have you got there, I say? ” 

“ O, father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste how 
nice the burnt pig eats.” 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed his 
son and he cursed himself that ever he should beget a 
son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since 
morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending 
it asunder, thrust the lesser half by main force into the 
fists of Ho-ti, still shouting out, “ Eat, eat, eat the burnt 
pig, father, only taste—O Lord,”—with such-like bar¬ 
barous ejaculations, cramming all the while as if he would 
choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in cvei*y joint while he grasped the 
abominable thing, wavering whether he should not put 
his son to death for an unnatural young monster, when 
the crackling scorching his fingers, as it had done his 
son’s, and applying the same remedy to them, he in his 
turn tasted some of its flavour, which, make what sour 
mouths he would for a pretence, proved not altogether 
displeasing to him. In conclusion (for the manuscript 
here is a little tedious) both father and son fairly sat down 
to the mess, and never left off till they had dispatched all 
that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, 
for the neighbours would certainly have stoned them for a 
couple of abominable wretches, who could think of im¬ 
proving upon the good meat which God had sent them. 
Nevertheless, strange stories got about. It was observed 
that Ho-ti’s cottage was burnt down now more frequently 
than ever. Nothing but fires from this time forward. 
Some would break out in broad day, others in the night¬ 
time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the 
house of Ho-ti to be in a blaze; and Ho-ti himself, 
which was the more remarkable, instead of chastising his 
son, seemed to grow more indulgent to him than ever. 
At length they were watched, the terrible mystery dis- 
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covered, and father and son summoned to take their trial 
at Pekin, then an inconsiderable assize town. Evidence 
was given, the obnoxious food itself produced in court, 
and verdict about to be pronounced, when the foreman 
of the jury begged that some of the burnt pig, of which 
the culprits stood accused, might be handed into the box. 
He handled it, and they all handled it, and burning their 
fingers, as Bo-bo and his father had done before them, 
and nature prompting to each of them the same remedy, 
against the face of all the facts, and the clearest charge 
which judge had ever given~to the surprise of the whole 
court, townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all present— 
without leaving the box, or any manner of consultation 
whatever, they brought in a simultaneous verdict of “ Not 
Guilty.” 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the 
manifest iniquity of the decision; and, when the court 
was dismissed, went privily and bought up all the pigs 
that could be had for love or money. In a few days his 
lordship’s town house was observed to be on fire. I'he 
thing took wing, and now there was nothing to be seen 
but fires in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew enor¬ 
mously dear all over the district. The insurance offices 
one and all shut up shop. People built slighter and 
slighter every day, until it was feared that the very science 
of architecture would in no long time be lost to the world. 
Thus this custom of firing houses continued, till in pro¬ 
cess of time, says my manuscript, a sage arose, like our 
Locke, who made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or 
indeed of any other animal, might be cooked {hurnt^ as 
they called it) without the necessity of consuming a whole 
house to dress it. Then first began the rude form of a 
gridiron. Roasting hf the string, or spit, came in a cen¬ 
tury or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By such 
slow degrees, concludes the manuscript, dt) the most 
useful, and seemingly the most obvious, arts make their 
way among mankind. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Meanings and Derivations. Find the meanings and deriva¬ 
tions of the following words. Then try to use them in sentences 
of your own composition : 

obscurely; manuscript; conflagration ; mansion; ante¬ 
diluvian ; tenement; remnants ; negligence ; premonitory; 

sire; retributory ; inconveniences; dialogue ; tedious; 

abominable ; inconsiderable ; obnoxious ; simultaneous; 

iniquity; sage ; dynasty. 

2. Meanings. Give in your words the meaning of each of the 
following expressions: 

(a) This period is not obscurely hinted at. 

(b) A sorry antediluvian make-shift of a building. 

(c) Spread the conflagration. 

(d) An odour assailed his nostrils. 

(e) A premonitory moistening overflowed his nether lip. 

(/) The truth at length broke into his slow understanding. 

(g) Armed with retributory cudgel. 

(h) Becoming a little more sensible of his situation. 

3. Humorous Exaggeration. Most of the comic effect of the 
story is the result of Lamb’s trick of exaggerating, in a solemn 
manner, very trivial incidents. As a figure of speech, this is 
called hyperbole. Find out as many of the examples of hyper¬ 
bole as you can, 

4. Interpretation. The last paragraph of the extract should 
be used as follows : 

{a) Rewrite the paragraph in simple language, using much 
shorter sentences, and cutting down the length of the passage. 

(6) Analyse the last sentence. 

(c) Give some examples of hyperbole. 

(d) Explain the phrases, the thing took wing, the rude form of 
a gridiron, I forget in whose dynasty. 
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Kidnapped 

Robert Louis Stevenson (1850 -94) was born in Edinburgh 
and was trained as a lawyer. A legal occupation was impossible 
to him, however, owing to the precarious state of his health. 
In search of a climate suitable to his weak lungs, he travelled 
widely, finishing in the South Sea Islands, where he died. 

He wrote poems, essays, and stories both long and short. 
His first great success came with Treasure Island (1883), a 
pirate-story which has remained a prime favourite. His tales, 
which move along with a fine vigour, are often told in a 
slightly old-fashioned way, which, however, usually suits the 
person who is supposed to be telling them. 

Our extract is from Kidnapped (1887). A young Edinburgh 
lad, David Balfour, is kidnapped by a wicked uncle and 
shipped aboard a brig bound for the American plantations. 
The vessel is wrecked on the west coast of Scotland. David 
falls in with Alan Breck, who is a kind of Jacobite agent, and 
together they traverse much of Scotland on their way back to 
Edinburgh. On the way they become involved, quite in¬ 
nocently, in a brutal murder, known in Scottish history as 
the Appin Murder. Pursued by soldiers, they make their way 
across a wild stretch of country called the Moor of Rannoch. 
Now they are in the famous Pass of Glencoe. 
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IN GLENCOE 

F or all our hurry, day began to come in while we 
were still far from any shelter. It found us in a 
prodigious valley, strewn with rocks and where ran a 
foaming river. Wild mountains stood around it; there 
grew there neither grass nor trees, and I have sometimes 
thought since then, that it may have been the valley 
called Glencoe, where the massacre was in the time of 
King William. But for the details of our itinerary, I am 
all to seek; our way lying now by short cuts, now by 
great detours; our pace being so hurried, our time of 
journeying usually by night; and the names of such places 
as I asked and heard being in the Gaelic tongue and 
the more easily forgotten. 

The first peep of morning, then, showed us this horrible 
place, and I could see Alan knit his brow. 

“ This is no fit place for you and me,” he said. “ This 
is a place they’re bound to watch.” 

And with that he ran harder than ever down to the 
water-side, in a part where the river was split in two 
among three rocks. It went through with a horrid thun¬ 
dering that made my belly quake, and there hung over 
the lynn a little mist of spray. Alan looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, but jumped clean upon the 
middle rock and fell there on his hands and knees to 
check himself, for that rock was^ small and he might 
have pitched over on the far side. I had scarce time to 
measure the distance or to understand the peril before I 
had followed him, and he had caught and stopped me. 

So there we stood, side by side upon a small rock 
slippery with spray, a far broader leap in front of us, and 
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the river dinning upon all sides. When I saw where I 
was, there came on me a deadly sickness of fear, and I put 
my hand over my eyes. Alan took me and shook me; 

I saw he was speaking, but the roaring of the falls and 
the trouble of my mind prevented me from hearing; 
only I saw his face was red with anger, and that he 
stamped upon the rock. The same look showed me the 
water raging by, and the mist hanging in the air, and 
with that I covered my eyes again and shuddered. 

The next minute Alan had set the brandy bottle to my 
lips, and forced me to drink about a gill, which sent 
the blood into my head again. Then, putting his hands 
to his mouth, and his mouth to my ear, he shouted, 
“ Hang or drown! ” and turning his back upon me, leaped 
over the farther branch of the stream, and landed safe. 

I was now alone upon the rock, which gave me the 
more room; the brandy was singing in my ears; I had this 
good example fresh before me, and just wit enough to 
see that if I did not leap at once, I should never leap 
at all. I bent low on my knees and flung myself forth, 
with that kind of anger of despair that has sometimes 
stood me in stead of courage. Sure enough, it was but 
my hands that reached the full length; these slipped, 
caught again, slipped again, and I was sliddering back 
into the lynn, when Alan seized me, first by the hair, 
then by the collar, and with a great strain dragged me 
into safety. 

Never a word he said, but set off running again for 
his life, and I must stagger to my feet and run after 
him. I had been weary before, but now I was sick and 
bruised, and partly drunken with the brandy; I kept 
stumbling as I ran; I had a stitch that came near to over¬ 
master me; and whdh at last Alan paused under a great 
rock that stood there among a number of others, it was 
none too soon for David Balfour. 

A great rock I have said, but by rights it was two rocks 
leaning together at the top, both some twenty feet high, 
and at the first sight inaccessible. Even Alan (though you 
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may say he had as good as four hands) failed twice in 
an attempt to climb them, and it was only at the third 
trial, and then by standing on my shoulders and leaping 
up with such force as I thought must have broken my 
collar-bone, that he secured a lodgment. Once there, he 
let down his leathern girdle, and with the aid of that and 
a pair of shallow footholds in the rock, I scrambled up 
beside him. 

T hen I saw why we had come there, for the two rocks, 
being both somewhat hollow on the top and sloping one 
to the other, made a kind of dish or saucer, where as 
many as three or four men might have lain hidden. 

All this while Alan had not said a word, and had run 
and climbed with such a savage, silent frenzy of hurry, 
that I knew he was in mortal fear of some miscarriage. 
Even now we were on the rock he said nothing, nor so 
much as relaxed the frowning look upon his face; but 
clapped flat down, and keeping only one eye above the 
edge of our place of shelter scouted all round the com¬ 
pass. The dawn had come quite clear; we could see the 
stony sides of the valley, and its bottom, which was 
bestrewed with rocks, and the river, which went from 
one side to another, and made white falls; but nowhere 
the smoke of a house, nor any living creature but some 
eagles screaming round a cliff. . . . 

I lay down to sleep; a little peaty earth had drifted in 
between the top of the two rocks, and some bracken 
grew there, to be a bed to me; the last thing I heard was 
still the crying of the eagles. 

1 dare say it would be nine in the morning when I 
was roughly awakened, and found Alan’s hand pressed 
upon my mouth. 

“ Wheesht I” he whispered. “ Ve were snoring.” 

” Well,” said I, surprised at his anxious and dark face, 
*' and why not? ” 

He peered over the edgd of the rock, and signed to 
me to do the like. 

It was now high day, cloudless, and very hot. The 
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valley was as clear as in a picture. About half a mile 
up the water was a camp of rcd-coats; a big fire blazed 
in their midst, at which some were cooking; and near 
by, on the top of a rock about as high as ours, there 
stood a sentry, with the sun sparkling on his arms. All 
the way down along the river-side were posted other 
sentries; here near together, there widelier scattered; 
some planted like the first, on places of command, some 
on the ground-level and marching and counter-marching, 
so as to meet half-way. Higher up the glen, where the 
ground was more open, the chain of posts was continued 
by horse-soldiers, whom we could see in the distance 
riding to and fro. Lower down, the infantry continued; 
but as the stream was suddenly swelled by the confluence 
of a considerable burn,^ they were more widely set, and 
only watched the fords and stepping-stones. . . . 

The soldiers kept stirring all day in the bottom of the 
valley, now changing guard, now in patrolling parties 
hunting among the rocks. These lay round in so great a 
number that to look for men among them was like looking 
for a needle in a bottle of hay, and being so hopeless a 
task, it was gone about with the less care. Yet we could 
see the soldiers pike their bayonets among the heather, 
which sent a cold thrill into my vitals, and they would 
sometimes hang about our rock, so that we scarce dared 
to breathe. 

The tediousness and pain of these hours upon the rock 
grew only the greater as the day went on, 'the rock getting 
still the hotter and the sun fiercer. There were giddiness, 
and sickness, and sharp pangs like rheumatism, to be 
supported. . . . 

At last, about two, it was beyond men’s bearing, and 
there was now tempfation to resist, as well as pain to 
thole.* For the sun being now got a little into the west, 
there came a patch of shade on the east side of our rock, 
which was the side sheltered'from the soldiers. 

“ As well one death as another,” said Alan, and slipped 
^ Brook. * Endure. 
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over the edge and dropped on the ground on the shadowy 
side. 

I followed him at once, and instantly fell all my length, 
so weak was I and so giddy with that long exposure. 
Here, then, we lay for an hour or two, aching from heafd 
to foot, as weak as water, and lying quite naked to the 
eye of any soldier who should have strolled that way. 
None came, however, all passing by on the other side, 
so that our rock continued to be our shield even in 
this new position. 

Presently we began again to get a little strength, and as 
the soldiers were now lying closer along the river-side, 
Alan proposed that we should try a start. I was by this 
time afraid of but one thing in the world; and that was 
to be set back upon the rock; anything else was welcome 
to me; so we got ourselves at once in marching order, 
and began to slip from rock to rock one after the other, 
now crawling flat on our bellies in the shade, now making 
a run for it, heart in mouth. 

By sundown we had made some distance, even by our 
slow rate of progress, though to be sure the sentry on 
the rock was still plainly in our view. But now we came 
on something that put all fears out of season; and that 
was a deep rushing burn, that tore down, in that part, 
to join the glen river. At the sight of this we cast our¬ 
selves on the ground and plunged head and shoulders in 
the water, and I cannot tell which was the more pleasant, 
the great shock as the cool stream went over us, or the 
greed with which we drank of it. 

EXERCISES 

1. Precis. Summarize the entire ext^ct, leaving out descrip¬ 
tive and other details. 

2. History 

(а) “ The valley called Glencoe, where the massacre was in 
the time of King William.” Consult your history-book, and 
write an account of the massacre. 

(б) In what period do you think the adventures of David 
Balfour took place? Give reasons for your answer. 
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3. Geography. The brig, called the Covenant, sailed from the 
Firth of Forth, northward through the Pentland Firth, and was 
wrecked near Ardnamurchan Point. David made his way 
through Appin, the Moor of Rannoch, and Glencoe, and so 
back to his starting-point of Edinburgh. Sketch out his route 
oh a map. 

4. Composition. Without introducing any sensational details, 
write a composition on “ A Day on the Hills,” or ” A Moorland 
Walk.” 
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CHARLES WATERTON 

Wanderings in South America 

Charles Waterton (1782 -1867), a native of Yorkshire, went 
as a young man to Dcmerara, in British Guiana, to manage 
some estates belonging to the family. After lie had been 
occupied in this manner for eight years, the lure of the almost 
unexplored continent of South America was too strong for 
him, and he took to those wanderings which henceforward 
were to be the chief work of his life. Interested in all branches 
of natural Itistory, he was well equipped for his task, which 
is best recorded in his Wanderings in South America (1828). 

The given extract hardly needs an explanation. He is 
simply describing the capture of a large snake, the skin of 
which he wanted to preserve as a specimen. 
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T here was a person making shingles with twenty or 
thirty negroes not far from Mihiri Hill. I had offered 
a reward to any of them who would find a good-sized 
snake in the forest and come and let me know where 
it was. Often had these negroes looked for a large snake, 
and as often been disappointed. 

One Sunday morning I met one of them in the forest, 
and asked him which way he was going: he said he was 
going towards Waratilla Creek to hunt an armadillo; 
and he had his little dog with him. On coming back, 
about noon, the dog began to bark at the root of a large 
tree which had been upset by the whirlwind and was 
lying there in a gradual state of decay. The negro said 
he thought his dog was barking at an acouri which had 
probably taken refuge under the tree, and he went up 
with an intention to kill it; he there saw a snake, and 
hastened back to inform me of it. 

The sun had just passed the meridian in a cloudless 
sky; there was scarcely a bird to be seen, for the winged 
inhabitants of the forest, as though overcome by heat, 
had retired to the thickest shade: all would have been 
like midnight silence were it not for the shrill voice of 
the pi-pi-yo, every now and then resounding from a 
distant tree. The n^ro and his little dog came down the 
hill in haste, and T was soon informed that a snake 
had been discovered; but it was a young one, called 
the bushmaster, a rare and poisonous snake. 

I instantly rose up, and laying hold of the eight-foot 
lance which was close by me, “ Well, then. Daddy,” 
said I, “ we’ll go and have a look at the snake.” I was 
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barefoot, with an old hat, and check shirt, and trousers 
on, and a pair of braces to keep them up. The negro 
had his cutlass, and as we ascended the hill another 
negro, armed with a cutlass, joined us, judging from our 
pace that there was something to do. The little dog came 
along with us, and when we had got about half a mile 
in the forest the negro stopped and pointed to the fallen 
tree: all was still and silent. I told the negroes not to 
stir from the place where they were, and keep the little 
dog in, and that I would go in and reconnoitre. 

i advanced up to the place slow and cautious. The 
snake was well concealed, but at last I made him out; 
it was a coulacanara, not poisonous, but large enough to 
have crushed any of us to death. On measuring him 
afterwards he was something more than fourteen feet long. 
This species of snake is very rare, and much thicker in 
proportion to his length than any other snake in the 
forest. A coulacanara of fourteen feet in length is as 
thick as a common boa of twenty-four. After skinning 
this snake I could easily get my head into his mouth, as 
the singular formation of the jaws admits of wonderful 
extension. 

On ascertaining the size of the serpent which the negro 
had just found, I retired slowly the way I came, and 
promised four dollars to the negro who had shown it 
to me, and one to the other who had joined us. Aware 
that the day was on the decline, and that the approach 
of night would be detrimental to the dissection, a thought 
struck me that I could take him alive. I imagined if 
I could strike him with the lance behind the head, and 
pin him to the ground, I might succeed in capturing 
him. When I told this to the negroes they begged and 
entreated me to let them go for a^gun and bring more 
force, as they were sure the snake would kill some of us. 

I had been in search of a large serpent for years, and 
now having come up with 'one it did not become me 
to turn soft. So, after taking a cutlass from one of the 
negroes, and then ranging both the sable slaves behind 
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me, I told them to follow me, and that I would cut 
them down if they offered to fly. I smiled as I said 
this, but they shook their heads in silence and seemed 
to have but a bad heart of it. 

* When we got up to the place the serpent had not 
stirred, but I could see nothing of his head, and I judged 
by the folds of his body that it must be at the farthest 
side of his den. A species of woodbine had formed a 
complete mantle over the branches of the fallen tree, 
almost impervious to the rain or the rays of the sun. 
Probably he had resorted to this sequestered place for a 
length of time, as it bore marks of an ancient settlement. 

I now took my knife, determining to cut away the 
woodbine and break the twigs in the gentlest manner 
possible, till I could get a view of his head. One negro 
stood guard close behind me with the lance, and near 
him the other with a cutlass. The cutlass which I had 
taken from the first negro was on the ground close by 
me in case of need. 

After working in dead silence for a quarter of an hour, 
with one knee all the time on the ground, I had cleared 
away enough to see his head. It appeared coming out 
betwixt the first and second coil of his body, and was 
flat on the ground. This was the very position I wished 
it to be in. 

I rose in silence and retreated very slowly, making a 
sign to the negroes to do the same. The dog was sitting 
at a distance in mute observance. I could now read in 
the face of the negroes that they considered this as a 
very unpleasant affair, and they made another attempt to 
persuade me to let them go for a gun. I smiled in a 
good-natured manner, and made a feint to cut them down 
with the weapon I flad in my hand. This was all the 
answer I made to their request, and they looked very 
uneasy. 

It must be observed we \Vere now about twenty yards 
from the snake’s den. I now ranged the negroes behind 
me, and told him who stood next to me to lay hold of 
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the lance the moment I struck the snake, and that the 
other must attend my movements. It now only remained 
to take their cutlasses from them, for I was sure if I 
did not disarm them they would be tempted to strike 
the snake in time of danger, and thus for ever spoil hi^ 
skin. On taking their cutlasses from them, if I might 
judge from their physiognomy, they seemed to consider 
it as a most intolerable act of tyranny in me. Probably 
nothing kept them from bolting but the consolation that 
I was to be betwixt them and the snake. Indeed, my 
own heart, in spite of all I could do, beat quicker than 
usual, and I felt those sensations which one has on board 
a merchant-vessel in war-time, when the captain orders 
all hands on deck to prepare for action, while a strange 
vessel is coming down upon us under suspicious colours. 

We went slowly on in silence without moving our arms 
or heads, in order to prevent all alarm as much as 
possible, lest the snake should glide off or attack us in 
self-defence. I carried the lance perpendicularly before 
me, with the point about a foot from the ground. The 
snake had not moved, and on getting up to him I struck 
him with the lance on the near-side, just behind the 
neck, and pinned him to the ground. That moment the 
negro next to me seized the lance and held it firm in 
its place, while I dashed head foremost into the den 
to grapple with the snake and to get hold of his tail 
before he could do any mischief. 

On pinning him to the ground with the lance he gave 
a tremendous loud hiss, and the little dog ran away, 
howling as he went. We had a sharp fray in the den, 
the rotten sticks flying on all sides, and each party strug¬ 
gling for superiority. I called out to the second negro 
to throw himself upon me, as I fodnd I was not heavy 
enough. He did so, and the additional weight was of 
great service. I had now got firm hold of his tail; and 
after a violent struggle or twd he gave in, finding himself 
overpowered. This was the moment to secure him. So 
while the first negro continued to hold the lance firm 
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to the ground, and the other was helping me, I con¬ 
trived to unloose my braces and with them tied up the 
snake’s mouth. 

The snake, now finding himself in an unpleasant situa- 
tmn, tried to better himself, and set resolutely to work, 
but we overpowered him. We contrived to make him 
twist himself round the shaft of the lance, and then pre¬ 
pared to convey him out of the forest. I stood at his 
head, and held it firm under my arm, one negro sup¬ 
ported the belly and the other the tail. In this order 
we began to move slowly towards home, and reached it 
after resting ten times, for the snake was too heavy for 
us to support him without stopping to recruit our strength. 
As we proceeded onwards with him he fought hard for 
freedom, but it was all in vain. 'The day was now too 
far spent to think of dissecting him. Had I killed him, a 
partial putrefaction would have taken place before morn¬ 
ing. I had brought with me up into the forest a strong 
bag large enough to contain any animal that I should 
want to dissect. I considered this the best mode of 
keeping live wild animals when I was pressed for daylight; 
for the bag yielding in every direction to their efforts, 
they would have nothing solid or fixed to work on, and 
thus would be prevented from making a hole through it. 
I say fixed, for after the mouth of the bag was closed 
the bag itself was not fastened or tied to anything, but 
moved about wherever the animal inside caused it to roll. 
After securing afresh the mouth of the coulacanara, so 
that he could not open it, he was forced into this bag 
and left to his fate till morning. 
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LORD MACAULAY 
Essay on Clive 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-59) was a lawyer, and 
he entered Parliament in time to take part in the great struggle 
over the Reform Act of 1832. Later, he accepted an impor¬ 
tant legal post in India, where he remained for several years. 
Then he returned to England, to busy himself chiefly with his 
literary work. 

His greatest literary task was his History of England^ only 
a fragment of which was completed when he died. His 
Essays y which remain as the real memorials to his name, were 
contributed to the Quarterly Review and the Encyclopcedia 
Britannica. He writes with great force and clearness; indeed, 
he is often accused of sacrificing strict accuracy to a desire to 
be picturesque. 

His Essay on Clive, from which our passage is taken, is to 
some extent the fruit of his prolonged visit to India. In the 
essay Macaulay paints in glowing colour Clive’s scapegrace 
boyhood days, and his subsequent journey to Madras, where 
he became a clerk in the service of the East India Company. 
The notorious incident called the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
whereby the Nabob of Bengal, Surajah Dowlah, imprisoned 
nearly one hundred and fifty English men and women, gave 
Clive his chance to show what he could do as a general. 
From Madras he sailed to Calcutta, to avenge the death of 
the large majority of the imprisoned English men and women 
who had died under such horrible conditions. On the arrival 
of Clive, the Nabob retreated northward to Moorshedabad, 
whither Clive followed in pursuit. Omichund, a wealthy 
native of Bengal, assisted Clive, wjth whom he made a 
treaty. This treaty, through the treachery' of Clive, turned out 
to be a forgery. Another native, called Mcer Jaffier, a powerful 
officer of the Nabob, also agreed to assist, provided he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne of his makter. Having by these question¬ 
able means made his position a little more secure, Clive sent 
a defiance to the Nabob. Now read the extract. 
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S URAJAH DOWLAH instantly assembled his whole 
force, and marched to encounter the English. It had 
been agreed that Meer Jaffier should separate himself 
from the Nabob, and carry over his division to Clive. 
But, as the decisive moment approached, the fears of 
the conspirator overpowered his ambition. Clive had 
advanced to Cossimbuzar; the Nabob lay with a mighty 
power a few miles off at Plassey; and still Meer Jaffier 
delayed to fulfil his engagements, and returned evasive 
answers to the earnest remonstrances of the English 
general. 

Clive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could 
place no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of 
his confederate; and, whatever confidence he might place 
in his own military talents, and in the valour and dis¬ 
cipline of his troops, it was no light thing to engage an 
army twenty times as numerous as his own. Before him 
lay a river over which it was easy to advance, but over 
which, if things went ill, not one of his little band would 
ever return. On this occasion, for the first and for the 
last time, his dauntless spirit, during a few hours, shrank 
from the fearful responsibility of making a decision. He 
called a council of war. The majority pronounced against 
fighting; and Clive declared his concurrence with the 
majority. Long afteiAvards, he said that he had never 
called but one council of war, and that, if he had taken 
the advice of that council, the British would never have 
been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting 
broken up when he was himself again. He retired alone 
under the shade of some trees, and passed nearly an hour 
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there in thought. He came back determined to put every¬ 
thing to the hazard, and gave orders that all should be 
in readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 

The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate 
of India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring 
through many openings from the camp, began to move 
towards the grove where the English lay. Forty thousand 
infantry, armed with firelocks, pikes, swords, bows and 
arrows, covered the plain. They were accompanied by 
fifty pieces of ordnance of the largest size, each tugged 
by a long team of white oxen, and each pushed on from 
behind by an elephant. Some smaller guns, under the 
direction of a few French auxiliaries, were perhaps more 
formidable. The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, 
not from the effeminate population of Bengal, but from 
the bolder race which inhabits the northern provinces; 
and the practised eye of Clive could perceive that both 
the men and the horses were more powerful than those 
of the Carnatic. The force which he had to oppose to 
this great multitude consisted of only three thousand men. 
But of these nearly a thousand were English; and all 
were led by English officers, and trained in the English 
discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of the little army 
were the men of the Thirty-ninth Regiment, which still 
bears on its colours, amidst many honourable additions 
won under Wellington in Spain and Gascony, the name 
of Plassey, and the proud motto. Primus in Indis. 

The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while 
the few field-pieces of the English produced great effect. 
Several of‘the most distinguished officers in Surajah 
Dowlah’s service fell. Disorder began to spread through 
his ranks. His own terror increased every moment. One 
of the conspirators urged on him the expediency of re¬ 
treating. The insidious advice, agreeing as it did with 
what his own terrors suggested, was readily received. He 
ordered his army to fall back, and this order decided his 
fate. Clive snatched the rfioment, and ordered his troops 
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to advance. The confused and dispirited multitude gave 
way before the onset of disciplined valour. No mob 
attacked by regular soldiers was ever more completely 
routed. I'he little band of Frenchmen who alone ven¬ 
tured to confront the English were swept down the stream 
of fugitives. In an hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah 
were dispersed, never to reassemble. Only five hundred 
of the vanquished were slain. But their camp, their guns, 
their baggage, innumerable wagons, innumerable cattle, 
remained in the power of the conquerors. With the loss 
of twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty wounded, Clive 
had scattered an army of near sixty thousand men, and 
subdued an empire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain. 

Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English 
during the action. But as soon as he saw that the fate 
of the day was decided, he drew off his division of the 
army, and, when the battle was over, sent his con¬ 
gratulations to his ally. The next morning he repaired 
to the English quarters, not a little uneasy as to the 
reception which awaited him there. He gave evident signs 
of alarm when a guard was drawn out to receive him 
with the honours due to his rank. But his apprehensions 
were speedily removed. Clive came forward to meet him, 
embraced him, saluted him as Nabob of the three great 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, listened graciously 
to his apologies, and advised him to march without delay 
to Moorshedabad, 

Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with 
all the speed with which a fleet camel could carry him, 
and arrived at Moorshedabad in little more than twenty- 
four hours. There he called his counsellors round him. 
The wisest advised hkn to put himself into the hands 
of the English, from whom he had nothing worse to fear 
than deposition and confinement. But he attributed this 
suggestion tp treachery. Others urged him to try the 
chance of war again. He approved the advice, and issued 
orders accordingly. But he wanted spirit to adhere even 
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during one day to a manly resolution. He learned that 
Meer Jaffier had arrived, and his terrors became insup¬ 
portable. Disguised in a mean dress, with a casket of 
jewels in his hand, he let himself down at night from 
a window of his palace, and, accompanied by only t^^o 
attendants, embarked on the river for Patna. 

In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshcdabad, escorted 
by two hundred English soldiers and three hundred 
sepoys. For his residence had been assigned a palace, 
which was surrounded by a garden so spacious that all 
the troops who accompanied him could conveniently 
encamp within it. The ceremony of the installation of 
Mcer jaffier was instantly performed. Clive led the new 
Nabob to the scat of honour, placed him on it, presented 
to him, after the immemorial fashion of the East, an 
offering of gold, and then, turning to the natives who 
filled the hall, congratulated them on the good fortune 
which had freed them from a tyrant. He was compelled 
on this occasion to use the services of an interpreter; 
for it is remarkable that, long as he resided in India, 
intimately acquainted as he was with Indian politics and 
with the Indian character, and adored as he was by his 
Indian soldiery, he never learnt to express himself with 
facility in any Indian language. He is said, indeed, to 
have been sometimes under the necessity of employing, 
in his intercourse with natives of India, the smattering of 
Portuguese which he had acquired when a lad in Brazil. 

The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfil the 
engagements into which he had entered with his allies. A 
conference was held at the house of Jugget Seit, the great 
banker, foi* the purpose of making the necessary arrange¬ 
ments. Omichund came thither, fully believing himself to 
stand high in the favour of Clive, v^o, with dissimulation 
surpassing even the dissimulation of Bengal, had up. to 
that day treated him with undiminished kindness. The 
white treaty was produced ^nd read. Clive then turned 
to Mr Scrafton, one of the servants of the Company, and 
said in English, “ It is now time to undeceive Omichund/’ 
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“ Omichund,” said Mr Scrafton in Hindostanee, “ the red 
treaty is a trick. You are to have nothing.” Omichund 
fell back insensible into the arms of his attendants. He 
revived, but his mind was irreparably ruined. Clive, who, 
tfiough little troubled by scruples of conscience in his 
dealings with Indian politics, was not inhuman, seems 
to have been touched. He saw Omichund a few days 
later, spoke to him kindly, advised him to make a pil¬ 
grimage to one of the great temples of India, in the hope 
that change of scene might restore his health, and was 
even disposed, notwithstanding all that had passed, again 
to employ him in the public service. But from the 
moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy man sank 
gradually into idiocy. He, who had formerly been dis¬ 
tinguished by the strength of his understanding and the 
simplicity of his habits, now squandered the remains of 
his fortune on childish trinkets, and loved to exhibit 
himself dressed in rich garments, and hung with precious 
stones. In this abject state he languished a few months, 
and then died. 

Omichund was not the only victim of the revolution. 
Surajah Dowlah was taken a few days after his flight, and 
was brought before Meer Jaffier. There he flung himself 
on the ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears and 
loud cries implored the mercy which he had never shown. 
Meer Jaffier hesitated, but his son Meeran, a youth of 
seventeen, who in feebleness of brain and savageness of 
nature greatly resembled the wretched captive, was im¬ 
placable. Surajah Dowlah was led into a secret chamber, 
to which in a short time the ministers of death were sent. 
In this act the English bore no part, and Meer Jaffier 
understood so much of their feelings that he thought it 
necessary to apologizi to them for having avenged them 
on their most malignant enemy. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Vocabulary. Macaulay is distinguished by his abundant 
vocabulary. We give a selection of his longer words, taken from 
the first three paragraphs. Learn their spelling and meaning^ 
and make up a list of your own from the other paragraphs: 

decisive ; conspirator ; ambition ; evasive ; remonstrances ; 
confederate ; confidence; talents; dauntless ; responsibility; 
decision; majority; concurrence; hazard; ordnance; for¬ 
midable ; effeminate; conspicuous. 

2. Interpretation. Express the following in simple language: 
(a) He returned evasive answers to the earnest remon¬ 
strances of the English general. 

(h) His dauntless spirit shrank from the fearful respon¬ 
sibility of making a decision. 

(c) Clive declared his concurrence with the majority. 

(</) One of the conspirators urged on him the expediency 
of retreating. 

(e) The confused and dispirited multitude gave way before 

the onset of disciplined valour. 

(f) Surajah fled with all the speed with which a fleet 

camel could carry him. 

(g) He never learned to express himself with facility in 

any Indian language. 

(h) Clive’s dissimulation surpassed even the dissimulation 

of Bengal. 

(0 Omichund’s mind was irreparably ruined. 

(j) The unhappy man sank gradually into idiocy, 

3. Precis. Summarize in three paragraphs the story of the 
Battle of Plassey. 

4. Composition 

(а) Consult a history-book or read the remainder of the 
essay, and write a composition on “ The Life of Clive.” 

(б) Describe another famous battle, such as the Battle of 
Hastings or the Battle of Waterloo. 

5. History 

(a) ” If he had taken the advice of that council, the British 
would never have been masters of Bengal.” Explain this state¬ 
ment. p 

ib) ” Honourable additions won unefer Wellington in Spain 
and Gascony.” What are these ” additions ”? Why are they 
on the colours of the Thirty-ninth Regiment? What is the 
modern name of this regiment* 

(c) Clive had only three thousand men; the Na^Dob had forty 
thousand infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry. Give reasons 
why the few should conquer the many. 
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DANIEL DEFOE 
Robinson Crusoe 

Daniel Defoe (1659-1731) created one of the masterpieces 
of the world when he wrote Robinson Crusoe (1719). Defoe 
himself appears to have been a man of irregular and obscure 
life. He edited one of our earliest journals, The Review, which 
he began in 1704. His activities as editor of this paper led to 
his being put in the pillory. 

The title-page of the first edition of Robinson Crusoe gives 
quite a fair summary of its contents: “ The Life and Strange 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner: 
who lived eight and twenty years, all alone in an un-inhabited 
island on the Coast of America, near the Mouth of the Great 
River Oroonoque; having been cast ashore by Shipwreck, 
wherein all the men perished but himself.” 

Defoe’s story is founded on the actual experiences of a 
Scotsman, Alexander Selkirk, who was marooned on the island 
Juan Fernandez, which is off the west coast of South America. 

Our extract begins after Crusoe has lived alone for twenty- 
four years. Now and again he had seen savages at a distance, 
and had even found traces of them, as happened in the case of 
the single footstep he found oh the sand. Such events caused 
him much terror. Lately, indeed, he had been dreaming of 
them. 
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1 WAS surprised one morning early with seeing no less 
than five canoes all on shore together on my side the 
island, and the people who belonged to them all landed 
and out of my sight! The number of them broke all 
my measures, for, seeing so many, and knowing that they 
always came four or six, or sometimes more, in a boat, 
I could not tell what to think of it, or how to take my 
measures to attack twenty or thirty men single-handed; so 
I lay still in my castle, perplexed and discomforted. How¬ 
ever, I put myself into all the same postures for an 
attack that I had formerly provided, and was just ready 
for action if anything had presented. Having waited a 
good while, listening to hear if they made any noise, 
at length, being very impatient, I set my guns at the 
foot of my ladder, and clambered up to the top of the 
hill by my two stages, as usual, standing so, however, 
that my head did not appear above the hill, so that they 
could not perceive me by any means. Here I observed, 
by the help of my perspective-glass, that they were no 
less than thirty in number, that they had a fire kindled, 
that they had had meat dressed. How they had cooked 
it, that I knew not, or what it was; but they were all 
dancing in *1 know not how many barbarous gestures and 
figures their own way round the fire. 

While I was thus looking on thAn I perceived by my 
perspective two miserable wretches dragged from the 
boats, where it seems they were laid by, and were now 
brought out for the slaught^;r. I perceived one of them 
immediately fall, being knocked down, I suppose, with a 
club or wooden sword—for that was their way—and two 
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or three others were at work immediately cutting him 
open for their cookery, while the other victim was left 
standing by himself till they should be ready for him. 

that very moment this poor wretch, seeing himself a 
little at liberty, nature inspired him with hopes of life, 
and he started away from them, and ran with incredible 
swiftness along the sands directly towards me; I mean 
towards that part of the coast where my habitation was. 

I was dreadfully frighted, that I must acknowledge, 
when I perceived him to run my way, and especially 
when, as I thought, I saw him pursued by the whole 
body; and now I expected that part of my dream was 
coming to pass, and that he would certainly take shelter 
in my grove; but I could not depend by any means 
upon my dream for the rest of it—namely, that the other 
savages would not pursue him thither and find him there. 
However, I kept my station, and my spirits began to 
recover when I found that there were not above three men 
that followed him; and still more was 1 encouraged when 
I found that he outstripped them exceedingly in running, 
and gained ground of them, so that if he could but hold 
it for half an hour, 1 saw easily he would fairly get away 
from them all. 

There was between them and my castle the creek, 
which I mentioned often at the first part of my story, 
when I landed my cargoes out of the ship; and this 
I saw plainly he must necessarily swim over, or the 
poor wretch would be taken there. But when the savage 
escaping came thither, he made nothing of it, though 
the tide was then up, but plunging in, swan^ through in 
about thirty strokes or thereabouts, landed and ran on 
with exceeding strength and swiftness. When the three 
pursuers came to the creek, I found that two of them 
could swim, but the third could not, and that standing 
on the other side, he looke^d at the other, but went no 
farther, ancf soon after went softly back, which, as it 
happened, was very well for him in the main. 

I observed that the two who swam were yet more 
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than twice as long swimming over the creek as the fellow 
was that fled from them. It came now very warmly 
upon my thoughts, and indeed irresistibly, that now was 
my time to get me a servant, and perhaps a companion 
or assistant, and that I was called plainly by Providendfe 
to save this poor creature’s life. I immediately ran down 
the ladders with all possible expedition, fetched my two 
guns, for they were both but at the foot of the ladders, 
as I observed above; and getting up again with the same 
haste to the top of the hill, I crossed towards the sea; 
and having a very short cut, and all down hill, clapped 
myself in the way between the pursuers and the pursued, 
hallooing aloud to him that fled, who, looking back, was 
at first perhaps as much frightened at me as at them: 
but I beckoned with my hand to him to come back, 
and in the meantime I slowly advanced towards the two 
that followed; then rushing at once upon the foremost, 
I knocked him down with the stock of my piece. I was 
loath to fire, because I would not have the rest hear, 
though at that distance it would not have been easily 
heard, and being out of sight of the smoke, too, they 
would not have easily known what to make of it. Having 
knocked this fellow down, the other who pursued with him 
stopped, as if he had been frighted, and I advanced 
apace towards him; but as I came nearer, I perceived 
presently he had a bow and arrow, and was fitting it 
to shoot at me, so I was then necessitated to shoot at 
him first, which I did, and killed him at the first shot. 
The poor savage who fled, but had stopped, though he 
saw both his enemies fallen, and killed, as he thought, 
yet was so frighted with the fire and noise of my piece 
that he stood stock-still, and neither came forward nor 
went backward, though he seemed father inclined to fly 
still than to come on. I hallooed again to him, and 
made signs to come forward, which he easily understood, 
and came a little way, then* stopped again,«and then a 
little farther, and stopped again, and I could then per¬ 
ceive that he stood trembling, as if he had been t^en 
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prisoner, and had just been to be killed, as his two 
enemies were. I beckoned him again to come to me, 
and gave him all the signs of encouragement that 1 could 
think of; and he came nearer and nearer, kneeling down 
>2very ten or twelve steps in token of acknowledgment 
for my saving his life. I smiled at him, and looked 
pleasantly, and beckoned to him to come still nearer. 
At length he came close to me, and then he kneeled down 
again, kissed the ground, and laid his head upon the 
ground, and taking me by the foot, set my foot upon 
his head. This, it seems, was in token of swearing to 
be my slave for ever. I took him up and made much 
of him, and encouraged him all I could. But there was 
more work to do yet, for I perceived the savage whom 
I knocked down was not killed, but stunned with the 
blow, and began to come to himself; so I pointed to 
him, and showing him the savage, that he was not dead; 
upon this he spoke some words to me, and though I 
could not understand them yet I thought they were 
pleasant to hear, for they were the first sound of a man’s 
voice that I had heard, my own excepted, for above 
twenty-five years. But there was no time for such reflec¬ 
tions now. The savage* who was knocked down recovered 
himself so far as to sit up upon the ground, and I per¬ 
ceived that my savage began to be afraid; but when I 
saw that, I presented my other piece at the man, as 
if I would shoot him. Upon this my savage—for so I 
call him now—made a motion to me to lend him my 
sword, which hung naked in a belt by my side; so I 
did. He no sooner had it, but he runs to his enemy, 
and at one blow cut off his head as cleverly, no execu¬ 
tioner in Germany could have done it sooner or better; 
which I thought vei^ strange for one who, I had reason 
to believe, never saw a sword in his life before, except 
their own wooden swords. However, it seems^ as I learned 
afterwards, ^hey make their* wooden swords so sharp, so 
heavy, and the wood is so hard, that they will cut off 
heads even' with them, aye, and arms, and that at one 
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blow too. When he had done this, he comes laughing 
to me in sign of triumph, and brought me the sword 
again, and with abundance of gestures, which I did not 
understand, laid it down with the head of the savage 
that he had killed just before me. 

But that which astonished him most was to know how 
I had killed the other Indian so far off. So pointing 
to him, he made signs to me to let him go to him; so 
I bade him go as well as I could. When he came to 
him he stood like one amazed, looking at him, turned 
him first on one side, then on the other, looked at the 
wound the bullet had made, w^hich it seems was just in 
his breast, where it had made a hole, and no great quan¬ 
tity of blood had followed; but he had bled inwardly, 
for he was quite dead. He took up his bow and arrows 
and came back; so I turned to go away, and beckoned to 
him to follow me, making signs to him that more might 
come after them. 

Upon this he signed to me that he should bury them 
with sand, that they might not be seen by the rest if 
they followed; and so I made signs again to him to do 
so. He fell to work, and in an instant he had scraped 
a hole in the sand with his hands big enough to bury 
the first in, and then dragged him into it, and covered 
him, and did so also by the other. I believe he had 
buried them both in a quarter of an hour. Then calling 
him away, I carried him, not to my castle, but quite 
away to my cave, on the farther part of the island. So 
I did not let my dream come to pass in that part— 
namely, that he came into my grove for shelter. 


EXERCISES c 

I. Archaisms. Since Defoe’s book is now more than two 
hundred years old, it is to be expected that a few archaisms 
(see p. 144) are now apparent^ In the first paragraph, for 
example, we have broke all my measures, which means upset all 
my plans. Find out more archaisms, and give their modem 
meanings, 
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2. Grammar. The archaic style of the book is shown partly 
in the long sentences. Many of these are suited to general 
analysis. Here are a few: 

(^z) However, I kept my station ... (P. 183.) 

, (b) But when the savage ... (P. 183.) 

(c) When the three pursuers ... (P. 183.) 

{d) I observed ... (P. 183.) 

(e) The poor savage who fled . . . (P, 184.) 

3. Composition 

{a) Draw a map of an imaginary island, and describe your 
first landing upon it. 

(6) Write the autobiography of Man Friday, from his earliest 
years till the time that Crusoe rescued him. 
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The Pi^rim's Progress 

John Bunyan (1628-88) led a troubled and adventurous life 
during his early years. He was a soldier in the Civil War, 
but about 1656 he was converted to a religious way of living 
and became a preacher. In those days unlicensed preaching 
was against the law, and he was put into Bedford jail, where 
he remained for twelve years, from 1660 to 1672. He was 
imprisoned again in 1675, and it was then that he wrote the 
Pilgrim's Progress (1677). 

This famous book is an allegory ; that is, it has two meanings. 
It is the story of a man called Christian, who goes on a journey 
to a far country. This journey has a double meaning, namely, 
an ordinary journey and the journey of life. Christian has 
many adventures on his journey, and each of them has this 
double meaning. His passage through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, for example, stands for some very serious 
illness, either of mind or of body. 

The allegory is wholly religious, as can be expected from 
a man of Bunyan’s state of mind. Much of his language, and 
many of his incidents, are taken from the Bible, which was 
his constant companion. It is the real triumph of Bunyan 
that his religious intentions, and even the allegory itself, are 
forgotten in the interest aroused by the story. 

Our extract tells of the adventures of Christian and his 
friend Hopeful in the castle of a giant called Despair. 
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N OW there was, not far from the place where they 
lay, a castle called Doubting Castle, the owner 
whereof was Giant Despair; and it was in his grounds 
they now were sleeping: wherefore he, getting up in the 
morning early, and walking up and down in his fields, 
caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 
Then, with a grim and surly voice, he bid them awake; 
and asked them whence they were, and what they did 
in his grounds. They told him they were pilgrims, and 
that they had lost their way. Then said the Giant, “ You 
have this night trespassed on me, by trampling in and 
lying on my grounds, and therefore you must go along 
with me.*^ So they were forced to go, because he was 
stronger than they. They also had but little to say, for 
they knew themselves in a fault. The Giant, therefore, 
drove them before him, and put them into his castle, 
into a very dark dungeon, nasty and stinking to the 
spirits of these two men. Here, then, they lay from 
Wednesday morning till Saturday night, without one bit 
of bread, or drop of drink' or light, or any to ask how 
they did; they were, therefore, here in evil case, and 
were far from friends and acquaintance. Now in this 
place Christian had double sorrow, because it was through 
his unadvised counsel that they were brought into this 
distress. 

Now, Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was 
Diffidence. So when he was gone to bed, he told his 
wife what he had done; to wit, that he had taken a 
couple of prisoners and cast them into his dungeon for 
trespassing on his grounds. Then he'^sked her also what 
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he had best to do further to them. So she asked him 
what they were, whence they came, and whither they 
were bound; and he told her. Then she counselled him 
that when he arose in the morning he should beat them 
without any mercy. So, when he arose, he getteth him 
a grievous crab-tree cudgel, and goes down into the 
dungeon to them, and there first falls to rating of them 
as if they were dogs, although they never gave him a 
word of distaste. Then he falls upon them, and beats 
them fearfully, in such sort that they were not able to 
help themselves, or to turn them upon the floor. This 
done, he withdraws and leaves them, there to condole 
their misery and to mourn under their distress. So all 
that day they spent the time in nothing but sighs and 
bitter lamentations. The next night, she, talking with her 
husband about them further, and understanding they 
were yet alive, did advise him to counsel them to make 
away themselves. So when morning was come, he goes 
to them in a surly manner as before, and perceiving 
them to be very sore with the stripes that he had given 
them the day before, he told them, that since they were 
never like to come out of that place, their only way 
would be forthwith to make an end of themselves, either 
with knife, halter, or poison, “ For why,” said he, “ should 
you choose life, seeing it is attended with so much bitter¬ 
ness? ” But they desired him to let them go. With that 
he looked ugly upon them, and, rushing to them, had 
doubtless made an end of them himself, but that he 
fell into one of his fits (for he sometimes, in sunshiny 
weather, fell into fits), and lost for a time the use of 
his hand; ^^lerefore he withdrew, and left them as before, 
to consider what to do. 

Well, towards evening, the Giaift goes down into the 
dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his 
counsel; but when he came there he found them alive; 
and truly, alive was all; for how, what for want of bread 
and water, and by reason of the wounds they received 
when he beat them, they could do little but breathe. 
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But, I say, he found them alive; at which he fell into a 
grievous rage, and told them that, seeing they had dis¬ 
obeyed his counsel, it should be worse with them than 
if they had never been born. 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that Christian 
fell into a swoon; but, coming a little to himself again, 
they renewed their discourse about the Giant’s counsel, 
and whether yet they had best to take it or no. 

Now, night being come again, and the Giant and his 
wife being in bed, she asked him concerning the prisoners, 
and if they had taken his counsel. To which he replied, 
“ They are sturdy rogues, they choose rather to bear all 
hardship, than to make away themselves.” Then said 
she, “ Take them into the castle-yard to-morrow, and 
show them the bones and skulls of those that thou hast 
already dispatched, and make them believe, ere a week 
comes to an end, thou also wilt tear them in pieces, as 
thou hast done their fellows before them.” 

So when the morning was come, the Giant goes to 
them again, and takes them into the castle-yard, and 
shows them, as his wife had bidden him. “ These,” said 
he, ” were pilgrims as you are, once, and they trespassed 
in my grounds, as you have done; and when I thought 
fit, I tore them in pieces, and so, within ten days, I 
will do you. Go, get you down to your den again ”; 
and with that he beat them all the way thither. I'hey 
lay, therefore, all day on Saturday in a lamentable case, 
as before. Now, when night was come, and when Mrs 
Diffidence and her husband, the Giant, were got to bed, 
they began to renew their discourse of their prisoners; 
and withal the old Giant wondered that he could neither 
by his blows nor his counsel bring them to an end. 
And with that his wife replied, “ I fear,” said she, “ that 
they live in hope that some will come to relieve them, 
or that they have picklocks about them, by-the means 
of which they hope to escape.” “ And sayest thou so, 
my dear? ” said the Giant; “ I will, therefore, search 
them in the morning.” 
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Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to pray, 
and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christian, as 
one half amazed, brake out in this passionate speech: 
“ What a fool,” quoth he, “ am I, thus to lie in a stink¬ 
ing dungeon, when I may as well walk at liberty! I 
have a key in my bosom, called Promise, that will, I am 
persuaded, open any lock in Doubting Castle.” Then 
said Hopeful, ” That is good news, good brother; pluck 
it out of thy bosom, and try.” 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began 
to try at the dungeon door, whose bolt (as he turned 
the key) gave back, and the door flew open with ease, 
and Christian and Hopeful both came out. Then he went 
to the outward door that leads into the castle-yard, and, 
with his key, opened that door also. After, he went to 
the iron gate, for that must be opened too; but that lock 
went damnable hard, yet the key did open it. Then 
they thrust open the gate to make their escape with 
speed, but that gate, as it opened, made such a creaking 
that it waked Giant Despair, who, hastily rising to pursue 
his prisoners, felt his limbs to fail, for his fits took him 
again, so that he could by no means go after them. 
Then they went on, and came to the King’s highway, and 
so were safe, because they were out of his jurisdiction. 


EXERCISES 

I. Allegory. What do you think is the meaning behind the 
extract that you have read? The*giant, for instance, is called 
Despair, and his wife is called Diffidence. What is diffidence ? 
He has ‘ fits,’ which make him helpless at times. What do 
these ‘ fits ’ stand for? He beats and aftuses his prisoners and 
keeps them in a dungeon. What do these incidents mean? 
Finally, the poor captives escape by means of a key called 
Promise. 

When you have grasped the underlying me&ning of the 
incident, rewrite the extract, relating it just as it would happen 
within the experience of an ordinary person. 
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IN THE CLUTCHES OF DESPAIR 

2. Archaisms. As is the case with i?o6/;ijow Crusoe (see p. 186), 
the language of Pilgrim's Progress has become slightly archaic. 
In the first paragraph, for example, we read he bid them awake^ 
then said the Giant, and they knew themselves in a fault. Write 
a short list of archaisms, and turn them into modern English. 
• 3. Paraphrasing. Rewrite the first paragraph in modern 
English, keeping closely to the story, but using your own 
words as much as possible. 
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CERVANTES 
Don Quixote 

Miguel de Cervantes-Saavedra (1547-1616), better known 
as Cervantes, was born near Madrid, of poor parentage. He 
became a soldier of fortune, and as such he suflfered many 
misadventures, including the maiming of his right hand at 
the Battle of Lepanto (1571) against the Turks. He was also 
captured and enslaved by the same nation. Many of his ex¬ 
periences were afterwards used in his world-famous story, 
Don Quixote de la Mancha (1605). 

Don Quixote is a poor old crack-brained knight who be¬ 
comes possessed by the idea that he is a knight-errant of old. 
Under this delusion he performs all sorts of mad tricks. The 
story, though it appears to be merely comic, is really a satire. 
Cervantes is holding up to scorn the foolishness of the 
romances of the Middle Ages—such romances as, indeed, 
have turned the brain of the Don. Along with the satire, 
however, moves the gaunt, romantic figure of Don Quixote, 
with his comic squire, Sancho Panza. 

The extract begins after Don Quixote has come to an inn, 
which, in his crazy manner, he imagines to be an enchanted 
castle. The landlord, a knavish fellow, encourages the Don in 
this belief, and instructs him in the duties that fall to the lot 
of a true knight. One of these duties is to watch all night 
beside his arflaour. 
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D on QUIXOTE promised to perform very punc¬ 
tually all his injunctions; and so they disposed 
everything in order to his watching his arms in a great 
yard that adjoined to the inn. To which purpose the 
Knight, having got them all together, laid them in a cistern 
close by a well in that yard; then, bracing his target and 
grasping his lance, just as it grew dark, he began to walk 
about by the horse-trough with a graceful deportment. 

In the meanwhile the innkeeper acquainted all those 
that were in the house with the extravagancies of his 
guest, his watching his arms, and his hopes of being 
made a knight. They all admired very much at so strange 
a kind of folly, and went on to observe him at a dis¬ 
tance ; where they saw him sometimes walk about with a 
great deal of gravity, and sometimes lean on his lance, 
with his eyes all the while fixed upon his arms. It was 
now undoubted night, but yet the moon did shine with 
such a brightness as might almost have vied with that 
of the luminary which lent it her; so that the Knight 
was wholly exposed to the spectators* view. While he 
was thus employed, one of the carriers who lodged at 
the inn came out to water his mules, which he could 
not do without removing the arms out of thft trough. 

With that Don Quixote, who saw him make towards 
him, cried out to hinj aloud, “ O thou, whoever thou art, 
rash knight, that preparest to lay thy hands on the arms 
of the most valorous knight-errant that ever wore a sword, 
take heed; do not audaciously attempt to profane them 
with a touch, lest instant death be the too-sure reward of 
thy temerity.** 
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But the carrier never regarded these dreadful threats, 
and, laying hold on the armour by the straps, without 
any more ado threw it a good way from him, though it 
had been better for him to have let it alone, for Don 
Quixote no sooner saw this, but lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, and addressing his thoughts, as it seemed, to his 
lady Dulcinea, “ Assist me, lady,” cried he, ” in the first 
opportunity that offers itself to your faithful slave; nor 
let your favour and protection be denied me in this first 
trial of my valour ! ” 

Repeating such like ejaculations, he let slip his target, 
and lifting up his lance with both his hands, he gave 
the carrier such a terrible knock on his inconsiderate 
pate with his lance, that he laid him at his feet in a 
woeful condition; and, had he backed that blow with 
another, the fellow would certainly have had no need of a 
surgeon. This done, Don Quixote took up his armour, 
laid it again in the horse-trough, and then walked on, 
backwards and forwards, with as great unconcern as he 
did at first. 

Soon after another carrier, not knowing what had hap¬ 
pened, came also to water his mules, while the first yet 
lay on the ground in a trance; but, as he offered to clear 
the trough of the armour, Don Quixote, without speak¬ 
ing a word or imploring anyone’s assistance, once more 
dropped his target, lifted up his lance, and then let it 
fall so heavily on the fellow’s pate, that, without damaging 
his lance, he broke the carrier’s head in three or four 
places. 

His outcry soon alarmed and brought thither all the 
people in tht inn, and the landlord among the rest; which 
Don Quixote perceiving, “ Thou queen of beauty,” cried 
he, bracing on his shield, and drawing his sword, “ thou 
courage and vigour of my weakened heart, now is the 
time when thou must enliven thy adventurous slave with 
the beams of thy greatness^ while this mqment he is 
engaging in so terrible an adventure I ” With this, in his 
opinion, he found himself supplied with such an addition 
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of courage, that, had all the carriers in the world at 
once attacked him, he would undoubtedly have faced 
them all. 

On the other side, the carriers, enraged to see their 
comrades thus used, though they were afraid to come 
near, gave the Knight such a volley of stones, that he 
was forced to shelter himself as well as he could under 
the covert of his target, without daring to go far from 
the horse-trough, lest he should seem to abandon his 
arms. The innkeeper called to the carriers as loud as he 
could to let him alone; that he had told them already 
that he was mad, and consequently the law would acquit 
him, though he should kill them. 

Don Quixote also made yet more noise, calling them 
false and treacherous villains, and the lord of the castle a 
base, inhospitable, and discourteous, knight, for suffering 
a knight-errant to be so abused. “ I would make thee 
know,” cried he, “ what a perfidious wretch thou art, had 
I but received the order of knighthood; but for you, 
base, ignominious rabble! fling on, do your worst; come 
on, draw nearer if you dare, and receive the reward of 
your indiscretion and insolence.” This he spoke with so 
much spirit and undauntedness, that he struck a terror 
into all his assailants; so that, partly through fear and 
partly through the innkeeper’s persuasions, they gave over 
flinging stones at him; and he, on his side, permitted 
the enemy to carry off their wounded, and then returned 
to the guard of his arms as' calm and composed as before. 

The innkeeper, who began somewhat to disrelish these 
mad tricks of his guest, resolved to dispatch him forth¬ 
with, and bestow on him that unlucky knighthood, to 
prevent further mischief: so, coming to him, he excused 
himself for the insolence of those base scoundrels, as 
being done without his privity or consent; but their 
audaciousness, he said, was sufficiently punished. He 
added that l^e had already told him there was no chapel 
in his castle; and that indeed there was no need of one 
to finish the rest of the ceremony of knighthood, which 
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consisted only in the application of the sword to the 
neck and shoulders, as he had read in the register of the 
ceremonies of the order; and that this might be per¬ 
formed as well in a field as anywhere else. That he had 
already fulfilled the obligation of watching his arms, which 
required no more than two hours’ watch, whereas he 
had been four hours upon the guard. Don Quixote, 
who easily believed him, told him he was ready to obey 
him, and desired him to make an end of the business 
as soon as possible; for, if he W’cre but knighted, and 
should see himself attacked, he believed he would not 
leave a man alive in the castle, except those whom he 
should desire him to spare for his sake. 

Upon this the innkeeper, lest the Knight should pro¬ 
ceed to such extremities, fetched the book in which he 
used to set down the carrier’s accounts for straw and 
barley; and having brought with him the two kind females, 
already mentioned, and a boy that held a piece of lighted 
candle in his hand, he ordered Don Quixote to kneel: 
then reading in his manual, as if he had been repeating 
some pious oration, in the midst of his devotion, he 
lifted up his hand, and gave him a good blow on the 
neck, and then a gentle slap on the back with the flat 
of his sword, still mumbling some words between his 
teeth in the tone of a prayer. After this he ordered one 
of the wenches to gird the sword about the Knight’s 
waist; which she did with much solemnity, and, I may 
add, discretion, considering how hard a thing it was to 
forbear laughing at every circumstance of the ceremony. 


EXERCISES 

I. Vocabulary. What is* the meaningtof each of the following 
words? Show how each is used in the extract. Compose a 
sentence of your own to illustrate the meaning: 

luminary; valorous; audaciously; profane; temerity; 
ejaculations; inconsiderate; abandon; inhcupitable; per¬ 
fidious ; ignominious; indiscretion; insolence; ceremony; 
extremities. 
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2 . Grammar 

(a) Make nouns from the following adjectives: rash; terrible; 
woeful; valorous ; perfidious; ignominious; calm; composed; 
kind; adventurous; treacherous; discourteous. 

(b) Make adjectives from the following nouns: gravity; 
brightness; favour; heaven; indiscretion; insolence; surgeon; 
courage ; vigour; audaciousness; extremity; solemnity. 

3. Archaisms, Some of these are apparent in our translation, 
which is rather old. In the second paragraph we see, for example, 
the use of extravagancies and the expression admired at. What 
are the modern usages corresponding to these? Find other 
archaisms, and turn them into modern English. 

4. Direct and Indirect Speech 

(a) Turn the paragraph beginning, “With that Don Quixote ’’ 
(p. 195) into indirect speech. 

(b) Turn the paragraph beginning, “ The innkeeper, who 
began (p. 197) into direct speech. 
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W. H. HUDSON 

Birds in a Village 

William Henry Hudson (1846-1922) was born in South 
America, and during his early life he studied the wild life of 
the pampas. Later he came to England to study the wild life 
of the countryside there. 

Our extract is from his book called Birds in a Village. It 
describes how he goes to a quiet English village to watch the 
life of the birds there. 
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O N my second day at the village it happened to be 
raining—a warm mizzling rain without wind—and 
the nightingales were as vocal as in fine, bright weather. 
I heard one in a narrow lane, and went towards it, 
treading softly in order not to scare it away, until I got 
w'ithin eight or ten yards of it, as it sat on a dead pro¬ 
jecting twig, ''rhis was a twig of a low thorn tree grow¬ 
ing up from the hedge, projecting through the foliage, 
and the bird, perched near its end, sat only about five 
feet above the bare ground of the lane. Now I owe my 
best thanks to this individual nightingale for sharply call¬ 
ing to my mind a common pestilent delusion, which I 
have always hated, but had never yet raised my voice 
against—namely, that all wild creatures exist in constant 
fear of an attack from the numberless subtle or powerful 
enemies that are always waiting, and watching for an 
opportunity to spring upon and destroy them. The truth 
is, that although their enemies be legion, and that every 
day, and even several times on each day, they may be 
threatened with destruction, they are absolutely free from 
apprehension except when in the immediate presence of 
danger. Suspicion there may be at times, and the sus¬ 
picion may cause them to remove themselvee to a greater 
distance from the object that excites it; but the emotion 
is so slight, the action so almost automatic, that the 
singing bird w ill fly to another bush a dozen yards away, 
and at once resume his interrupted song. , Again a bird 
will see th^ deadliest enemy of its kind, and unless it 
be so close as to actually threaten his life, he will regard 
it with the greatest indifference, or will only be moved 
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to anger at its presence. Here was this nightingale singing 
in the rain, seeing but not heeding me; while beneath the 
hedge, almost directly under the twig it sat on, a black 
cat was watching it with luminous yellow eyes. I did 
not see the cat at first, but have no doubt that th6 
nightingale had seen and knew that it was there. High 
up on the tops of the thorn a couple of sparrows were 
silently perched. Perhaps, like myself, they had come 
there to listen. After I had been standing motionless, 
drinking in that dulcet music for at least five minutes, 
one of the two sparrows dropped from the perch straight 
down, and alighting on the bare wet ground directly 
under the nightingale, began busily pecking at something 
eatable it had discovered. No sooner had he begun peck¬ 
ing than out leaped the concealed cat on to him. The 
sparrow fluttered wildly up from beneath or between the 
claws and escaped as if by a miracle. The cat raised 
itself up, glared round, and, catching sight of me close 
by, sprang back into the hedge and was gone. But all 
this time the exposed nightingale, perched only five feet 
above the spot where the attack had been made and the 
sparrow had so nearly lost his life, had continued singing; 
and he sang on for some minutes after. I suppose that 
he had seen the cat before, and knew instinctively that 
he was beyond its reach, that it was a terrestrial not an 
aerial enemy, and so feared it not at all; and he would 
perhaps have continued singing if the sparrow had been 
caught and instantly killed. 

Quite early in June I began to feel just a little cross 
with the nightingales, for they almost ceased singing; and 
considering 'that the spring had been a backward one, it 
seemed to me that their silence was coming too soon. 
I was not sufficiently regardful of tlie fact that their lays 
are solitary, as the poet has said, that they ask for no 
witness of their song, nor thirst for human praise. They 
were all nesting now. But if I heard them^less, I saw 
much more of them, especially of one individual, the 
male bird of a couple that had made their nest in a hedge 
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a stone*s-throw from the cottage. A favourite morning 
perch of this bird was on a small wooden gate four or 
five yards away from my window. It was an open, sunny 
spot, where his restless, bright eyes could sweep the lane, 
tip and down, and he could there also give vent to his 
superfluous energy by lording it over a few sparrows and 
other small birds that visited the spot. I greatly admired 
the fine alert figure of the pugnacious little creature as 
he perched there so close to me, and so fearless. His 
striking resemblance to the robin in form, size, and in his 
motions, made his extreme familiarity seem only natural. 
The robin is greatly distinguished in a sober-plumaged 
company by the vivid tint on his breast. He is like the 
autumn leaf that catches a ray of sunlight on its surface, 
and shines conspicuously among russet leaves. But the 
clear brown of the nightingale is beautiful too. 

This same nightingale was keeping a little surprise in 
store for me. Although he took no notice of me sitting 
at the open window, whenever I went thirty or forty yards 
from the gate along the narrow lane that faced it, my 
presence troubled him and his mate only too much. They 
would flit round my head emitting the two strongly con¬ 
trasted sounds with which, they express solicitude—the 
clear, thin, plaintive, or wailing note, and the low, jarring 
sound, an alternate lamenting and girding. One day when 
I approached the nest they displayed more anxiety than 
usual, fluttering close to me, wailing and croaking more 
vehemently than ever, when all at once the male, at the 
height of his excitement, burst into singing. Half a dozen 
notes were uttered rapidly with great strength, then the 
small complaining cry again, and at intervals^ fresh burst 
of melody. I have remarked the same thing in other 
singing birds, species in which the harsh grating or 
piercing sounds that properly express violent emotions 
of a painful kind have been nearly or quite lost. In the 
nightingale Jthis part of th« bird^s language* has lost its 
original character, and has dwindled to something very 
small. Solicitude, fear, anger, are expressed with sounds 
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that are mere lispings compared with those emitted by the 
bird when singing. It is worthy of remark that some of 
the most highly developed melodists—and I am now 
thinking of the mocking-birds—never, in moments of 
extreme agitation, fall into this confusion and use singing 
notes that express agreeable emotions to express such as 
are painful. But in the mocking-bird the primitive harsh 
and grating cries have not been lost nor softened to sounds 
hardly distinguished from those that are emitted by way 
of song. 


EXERCISES 


1. Meanings. How does Hudson use the following phrases 
in his book: 

a common pestilent delusion ; although their enemies be 
legion; the action so almost automatic; it was a terrestrial 
not an aerial enemy; I w'as not sufficiently regardful of 
the fact; he could give vent to his superfluous energy; 
the two strongly contrasted sounds with which they express 
solicitude ? 

2. Composition. Write an essay on: 

(a) A Summer Walk in the Country. 

(b) Wild Birds as I know Them. 

(r) Town Life compared with Country Life 
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JOSEPH ADDISON 
The Spectator 

Joseph Addison (16721719) shares with his school-friend, 
Siu Richard Steele (1672-1729), the distinction of being 
among the best of our earlier essayists and journalists. In 
1709 Steele began the Tatler\ and Addison admired it so 
much that he oifered his assistance, which was accepted. 
Thereafter, both in the Tatlcr and its successor, the Spectator^ 
Addison and Steele wrote essays on many subjects—political, 
literary, religious, and others. 

The most pleasing feature of these magazines was created 
by Steele. He sketched the character of an old knight of 
Worcestershire, called Sir Roger de Coverley. Sir Roger is a 
quaint and kindly old man, who draws round himself a number 
of interesting people. These arc united in a club called the 
Spectator Club. An important member of the club is Mr 
Spectator, who actually describes the adventures of Sir Roger 
and his friends. 

Will Wimble, who appears in our extract, is an amial)le 
example of Sir Roger’s acquaintances. Mr Spectator is de¬ 
scribing him. 
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A S I was yesterday morning walking with Sir Roger 
before his house, a country-fellow brought him a 
huge fish, which, he told him, Mr William Wimble had 
caught that very morning; and that he presented it, with 
his service, to him, and intended to come and dine with 
him. At the same time he delivered a letter, which my 
friend read to me as soon as the messenger left him. 

SIR ROGIJR,— 

I desire you to accept of a jack, which is the best I have 
caught this season. I intend to come and stay with you a 
week, and see how the perch bite in the Black River. I 
observed, with some concern, the last time I saw you upon 
the bowling-green, that your whip wanted a lash to it: I 
will bring half a dozen with me that I twisted last week, 
which I hope will serve you all the time you are in the 
country. I have not been out of the saddle for six days 
last past, having been at Eton with Sir John*s eldest son. 
He takes to his learning hugely. 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

WILL WIMBLE 

This extraordinary letter, and message that accom¬ 
panied it, made me very curious to know the character 
and quality of the gentleman whq sent them; which I 
found to be as follows: Will Wimble is younger brother 
to a baronet, and descended of the ancient family of the 
Wimbles. He is now between forty and fif^y; but being 
bred to no business and bom to no estate, he generally 
lives with his elder brother as superintendent of his game. 
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He hunts a pack of dogs better than any man in the 
country, and is very famous for finding oiit a hare. He 
is extremely well versed in all the little handicrafts of an 
idle man: he makes a May-fly to a miracle; and fur¬ 
nishes the whole country with angle-rods. As he is a 
good-natured officious fellow, and very much esteemed 
upon account of his family, he is a welcome guest at 
every house, and keeps up a good correspondence among 
all the gentlemen about him. He carries a tulip-root in 
his pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy 
between a couple of friends that live perhaps in the 
opposite sides of the country. Will is a particular favourite 
of all the young heirs, whom he frequently obliges with 
a net that he has weaved, or a setting-dog that he has 
‘ made ’ himself. He now and then presents a pair of 
garters of his own knitting to their mothers or sisters; and 
raises a great deal of mirth among them, by inquiring as 
often as he meets them how they wear} These gentleman¬ 
like manufactures and obliging little humours, make Will 
the darling of the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of him, 
when we saw him make up to us, with two or three 
hazel-twigs in his hand that he had cut in Sir Roger’s 
woods, as he came through them, in his way to the 
house. I was very much pleased to observe on one side 
the hearty and sincere welcome with which Sir Roger 
received him, and on the other the secret joy which his 
guest discovered at sight of the good old knight. After 
the first salutes were over, Will desired Sir Roger to lend 
him one of his servants to carry a set of shuttlecocks he 
had with him in a little box to a lady that lived about a 
mile off, to whom it seems he had promised such a 
present for above this half-year. Sir Roger’s back was no 
sooner turned, but honest Will began to tell me of a large 
cock pheasant that he had sprung in one of the neigh¬ 
bouring wood^, with two or three other adventures of the 
same nature. Odd and uncommon characters are the game 
that 1 look for, and most delight in; for which reason 1 
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was as much pleased with the novelty of the person that 
talked to me, as he could be for his life with the springing 
of a pheasant, and therefore listened to him with more 
than ordinary attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to dinner, 
where the gentleman I have been speaking of had the 
pleasure of seeing the huge jack, he had caught, served 
up for the first dish in a most sumptuous manner. Upon 
our sitting down to it he gave us a long account how 
he had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and at length 
drew it out upon the bank, with several other particulars 
that lasted all the first course. A dish of wild-fowl that 
came afterwards furnished conversation for the rest of the 
dinner, which concluded with a late invention of Will’s 
for improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, I was 
secretly touched with compassion towards the honest 
gentleman that had dined with us; and could not but 
consider with a great deal of concern, how so good an 
heart and such busy hands were wholly employed in 
trifles; that so much humanity should be so little bene¬ 
ficial to others, and so much industry so little advan¬ 
tageous to himself. The same temper of mind and applica¬ 
tion to affairs might have recommended him to the public 
esteem, and have raised his fortune in another station of 
life. What good to his country or himself might not a 
trader or merchant have done with such useful though 
ordinary qualifications ? 

Will Wimble’s is the case of many a younger brother 
of a great family, who had rather see their children starve 
like gentleinen, than thrive in a trade or profession that 
is beneath their quality. I'his humour fills several parts 
of Europe with pride and beggary. It is the happiness of 
a trading nation, like ours, that the younger sons, though 
incapable of any liberal art or profession, may be placed 
in such a way of life, as may perhaps enable them to vie 
with the best of their family: accordingly we find several 
citizens that were launched into the world with narrow 
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fortunes, rising by an honest industry to greater estates 
than those of their elder brothers. It is not improbable 
but Will was formerly tried at divinity, law, or physic; 
.and that finding his genius did not lie that way, his 
parents gave him up at length to his own inventions: but 
certainly, however improper he might have been for 
studies of a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned 
for the occupations of trade and commerce. 

EXERCISES 

1. Archaisms. In the first paraj?raph we have examples of 
archaisms in a country-fellmv, I desire you to accept of a jack. 
Find out as many more as you can, and give their modern 
meanings. 

2. Grammar. Addison’s slightly archaic prose is suitable for 
grammatical analysis. Here are a few examples of sentences to 
be analysed: 

(^) As he is a good-natured officious fellow ... (P. 207.) 

(6) Odd and uncommon characters ... (P. 207.) 

(c) Upon withdrawing into my room ... (P. 208.) 

3. Interpretation. Rewrite in your own way the paragraph 
beginning, “ Upon withdrawing into my room.” Use simpler 
words and much shorter sentences. 

4. Composition. Make up a list of Will Wimble’s occupations, 
and then write a composition on ” Life of a Country Gentle¬ 
man in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY 
The Water Babies 

Charles Kingsley (1819-75), a Devonshire man, was a 
clergyman who devoted much of his life and writings to the 
service of the poor. His longest and best story, Westward Ho! 
(1855), is a stirring tale of the Spanish Armada. 

The Water Babies (1863), from which our extract is taken, 
is a kind of fairy-tale that he wrote for his little son, Arthur. 
It tells of Tom, the little chimney-sweep, who had a cruel 
master called Grimes. In those days boys were actually sent 
up the wide chimneys, sweeping as they went. Tom and his 
master receive an order to sweep the chimneys of a great 
house in the neighbourhood, and they set out at three o’clock 
in the morning. On the way they meet an Irishwoman, who 
tells Tom of the sea, and how vast and clean it is. As she 
leaves them she tells them that they will meet again. And so 
Tom and his master arrive at the mansion-house. 
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A nd by this time they were come to the great iron 
gates in front of the house, and Tom stared through 
them at the rhododendrons and azaleas, which were all in 
flower, and then at the house itself, and wondered how 
many chimneys there were in it, and how long ago it 
was built, and what was the man’s name that built it, 
and whether he got much money for his job ? 

But Tom and his master did not go in through the 
great iron gates, as if they had been dukes or bishops, 
but round the back way, and a very long way round 
it was; and into a little back-door, where the ash-boy 
let them in, yawning horribly; and then in a passage the 
housekeeper met them, in such a flowered chintz dressing- 
gown, that Tom mistook her for My Lady herself, and 
she gave Grimes solemn orders about “You will take 
care of this, and take care of that,*’ as if he was going 
up the chimneys, and not Tom. And Grimes listened, 
and said every now and then, under his voice, “ You’ll 
mind that, you little beggar? ” and Tom did mind, all 
at least that he could. And then the housekeeper turned 
them into a grand room, all covered up in sheets of 
brown paper, and bade them begin, in a lofty and tre¬ 
mendous voice; aniso after a whimper or two, and a 
kick from his master, into the grate Tom went, and up 
the chimney, while a housemaid stayed in the room to 
watch the furniture; to whom Mr Grimes paid many 
playful and chivalrous compliments, but met with very 
slight encouragement in return. 
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How many chimneys he swept I cannot say; but he 
swept so many that he got quite tired, and puzzled too, 
for they were not like the town flues to which he was 
accustomed, but such as you would find—if you would 
only get up them and look, which perhaps you would* 
not like to do—in old country-houses, large and crooked 
chimneys, which had been altered again and again, until 
they ran into one another. So Tom fairly lost his way 
in them; not that he cared much for that, though he 
was in pitchy darkness, for he was as much at home in a 
chimney as a mole is underground; but at last, coming 
down as he thought the right chimney, he came down the 
wrong one, and found himself standing on the hearthrug 
in a room the like of which he had never seen before. 

He had never been in gentlefolk’s rooms but when 
the carpets were all up, and the curtains down, and the 
furniture huddled together under a cloth, and the pictures 
covered with aprons and dusters; and he had often enough 
wondered what the rooms were like when they were all 
ready for the quality to sit in. And now he saw, and 
he thought the sight very pretty. 

The room was all dressed in white; white window 
curtains, white bed curtains, white furniture, and white 
walls, with just a few lines of pink here and there. The 
carpet was all over gay little flowers; and the walls were 
hung with pictures in gilt frames, which amused Tom 
very much. There were pictures of ladies and gentlemen, 
and pictures of horses and dogs. The horses he liked; 
but the dogs he did not care for much, for there were 
no bull-dogs among them, not even a terrier. But the 
two pictures^which took his fancy most were, one a man 
in long garments, with little children and their mothers 
round him, who was laying his hand upon the children’s 
heads. That was a very pretty picture, Tom thought, to 
hang in a lady’s room. For he could see that it was a 
lady’s room by the dresses which lay about. , 

The other picture was that of a man nailed to a cross, 
which surprised Tom much. He fancied that he had seen 
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something like it in a shop window. But why was it 
there? “ Poor man,” thought Tom, “ and he looks so 
kind and quiet. But why should the lady have such a 
sad picture as that in her room? Perhaps it was some 
kinsman of hers, who had been murdered by the savages 
in foreign parts, and she kept it there for a remem¬ 
brance.” And 'Pom felt sad, and awed, and turned to 
look at something else. 

The next thing he saw, and that too puzzled him, 
was a washing-stand, with ewers and basins, and soap 
and brushes, and towels; and a large bath, full of clean 
water—what a heap of things all for washing! ” She must 
be a very dirty lady,” thought Tom, ” by my master’s 
rule, to want as much scrubbing as all that. But she 
must be very cunning to put the dirt out of the way so 
well afterwards, for I don’t see a speck about the room, 
not even on the very towels.” 

And then, looking towards the bed, he saw that dirty 
lady, and held his breath with astonishment. 

Under the snow-white coverlet, upon the snow-white 
pillow, lay the most beautiful little girl that lorn had 
ever seen. Her cheeks were almost as white as the pillow, 
and her hair was like threads of gold spread all about 
over the bed. She might have been as old as Tom, or 
maybe a year or two older; but Tom did not think of 
that. Pie thought only of her delicate skin and golden 
hair, and wondered whether she were a real live person, 
or one of the wax dolls he had seen in the shops. But 
when he saw her breathe, he made up his mind that she 
was alive, and stood staring at her, as if she had been 
an angel out of heaven. • 

” No. She cannot be dirty. She never could have been 
dirty,” thought 'Pona to himself. And then he thought, 
” And are all people like that when they are washed? ” 
And he looked at his own wrist, and tried to rub the 
soot off, an4 wondered whether it ever would come off. 
” Certainly I should look much prettier then, if I grew 
at all like her.” 
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And looking round, he suddenly saw, standing close to 
him, a little ugly, black, ragged figure, with bleared eyes 
and grinning white teeth. He turned on it angrily. What 
did such a little black ape want in that sweet young 
lady’s room? And behold, it was himself, reflected in a' 
great mirror, the like of which Tom had never seen 
before. 

And Tom, for the first time in his life, found out 
that he was dirty, and burst into tears with shame and 
anger; and turned to sneak up the chimney again and 
hide, and upset the fender, and threw the fire-irons down, 
with a noise as of ten thousand tin kettles tied to ten 
thousand mad dogs’ tails. 

Up jumped the little white lady in her bed, and, seeing 
Tom, screamed as shrill as any peacock. In rushed a 
stout old nurse from the next room, and seeing Tom 
likewise, made up her mind that he had come to rob, 
plunder, destroy, and burn; and dashed at him, as he 
lay over the fender, so fast that she caught him by the 
jacket. 

But she did not hold him. Tom had been in a police¬ 
man’s hands many a time, and out of them too, what 
is more; and he would have been ashamed to face his 
friends for ever if he had been stupid enough to be 
caught by an old woman: so he doubled under the good 
lady’s arm, across the room, and out of the window in a 
moment. 

He did not need to drop out, though he would have 
done so bravely enough, for all under the window spread 
a tree, with great leaves, and sweet white flowers, almost 
as big as his head. It was a magnolia, I suppose, but 
Tom knew nothing about that, and cared less, for down 
the tree he went, like a cat, and across the garden lawn, 
and over the iron-railings, and up the park towards the 
wood, leaving the old nurse to scream murder and fire 
at the window. . 

The under gardener, mowing, saw Tom, and threw 
down his scythe; caught his leg in it, and cut his shin 
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open, whereby he kept his bed for a week: but in his 
hurry he never knew it, and gave chase to poor Tom. 
The dairymaid heard the noise, got the churn between 
ter knees, and tumbled over it, spilling all the cream; 
and yet she jumped up, and gave chase to Tom. A 
groom cleaning Sir John’s hack at the stables let him 
go loose, whereby he kicked himself lame in five minutes; 
but he ran out, and gave chase to Tom. Grimes upset 
the soot-sack in the new-gravelled yard, and spoilt it all 
utterly; but he ran out, and gave chase to Tom. The 
ploughman left his horses at the headland, and one jumped 
over the fence, and pulled the other into the ditch, plough 
and all; but he ran on, and gave chase to Tom. The 
keeper, who was taking a stoat out of a trap, let the 
stoat go, and caught his own finger; but he jumped 
up and ran after Tom, and considering what he said, 
and how he looked, I should have been sorry for Tom 
if he had caught him. Sir John looked out of his study 
window (for he was an early old gentleman), and up 
at the nurse, and a marten dropt mud in his eye, so 
that he had at last to send for the doctor; and yet he 
ran out and gave chase to Tom. The Irishwoman, too, 
was walking up to the house to beg—she must have got 
round by some by-way; but she threw away her bundle, 
and gave chase to Tom likewise. 

In a word, never was there heard at Hall Place such 
a noise, row, hubbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo, stramash, 
and total contempt of dignity, repose, and order, as that 
day, when Grimes, the gardener, the groom, the dairy¬ 
maid, Sir John, the ploughman, the keeper, and the Irish¬ 
woman, all ran up the park, shouting “ Stop thief! ” in 
the belief that Tom had at least a thousand pounds’ 
worth of jewels in his*empty pockets; and the very magpies 
and jays followed Tom up, screaking and screaming, as 
if he were a hunted fox, beginning to droop his brush. 

And all the while poor Tom paddled up the park 
with his little bare feet, like a small black gorilla fleeing 
to the forest. Alas for him! there was no big father 
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gorilla therein to take his part; to scratch out the gar¬ 
dener’s inside with one paw, toss the dairymaid into a 
tree with another, and wrench off Sir John’s head with a 
third, while he cracked the keeper’s skull with his teeth,, 
as easily as if it had been a coco-nut or a paving-stone. 

However, Tom did not remember ever having had a 
father; so he did not look for one, and expected to 
have to take care of himself; while as for running, he 
could keep up for a couple of miles with any stage¬ 
coach, if there was the chance of a copper or a cigar-end, 
and turn coach wheels on his hands and feet ten times 
following, which is more than you can do. Wherefore 
his pursuers found it very difficult to catch him; and we 
will hope that they did not catch him at all. 

II 

Tom, of course, made for the woods. He had never 
been in a wood in his life; but he was sharp enough 
to know that he might hide in a bush, or swarm up 
a tree, and, altogether, had more chance there than in 
the open. If he had not known that, he would have 
been foolisher than a mouse or a minnow. 

But when he got into the wood, he found it a very 
different sort of place from what he had fancied. He 
pushed into a thick cover of rhododendrons, and found 
himself at once caught in a trap. The boughs laid hold 
of his legs and arms, poked him in his face and his 
stomach, made him shut his eyes tight (though that was 
no great loss, for he could not see at best a yard before 
his nose); and when he got through the rhododendrons, 
the hassock-grass and sedges tumbled him over, and cut 
his poor little fingers afterwards most spitefully; the 
birches birched him as soundly as if he had been a 
nobleman at Eton, and over the face too (which is not 
fair swishing, as all brave toys will agre^); and the 
lawyers tripped him up, and tore his shins as if they had 
sharks’ teeth—which lawyers are likely enough to have. 
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“ I must get out of this,’' thought Tom, “ or I shall 
stay here till somebody comes to help me—which is just 
what I don’t want.” 

• But how to get out was the difficult matter. And 
indeed I don’t think he would ever have got out at 
all, if he had not suddenly run his head against a wall. 

Now running your head against a wall is not pleasant, 
especially if it is a loose wall, with the stones all set 
on edge, and a sharp-cornered one hits you between the 
eyes, and makes you see all manner of beautiful stars. 
The stars are very beautiful, certainly: but unfortunately 
they go in the twenty-thousandth part of a split second, 
and the pain which comes after them does not. And 
so Tom hurt his head; but he was a brave boy, and did 
not mind that a penny. He guessed that over the wall 
the cover would end; and up it he went, and over like 
a squirrel. 

And there he was, out on the great grouse-moors, 
which the country folk called Harthover Fell—heather 
and bog and rock, stretching away and up, up to the 
very sky. 

Now, Tom was a cunning little fellow—as cunning 
as an old Exmoor stag. Why not.^ Though he w^as 
but ten years old, he had lived longer than most stags, 
and had more wits to start with into the bargain. 

He knew as well as a stag, that if he backed he might 
throw the hounds out. So the first thing he did when 
he was over the wall, was to make the neatest double 
sharp to his right, and run along under the wall for 
nearly half a mile. ^ 

Whereby Sir John, and the keeper, and the gardener, 
and the ploughman^ and the dairymaid, and all the hue 
and cry together, went on ahead half a mile in the very 
opposite direction, and inside the wall, leaving him a 
mile off on the outside, while Tom heard'their shouts 
die away in the wood, and chuckled to himself merrily. 

At last he came to a dip in the land, and went to 
the bottom of it, and then he turned bravely away from 
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the wall, and up the moor, for he knew that he had 
put a hill between him and his enemies, and could go 
on without their seeing him. 

But the Irishwoman, alone of them all, had seen whicl^ 
way Tom went. She had kept ahead of every one the 
whole time: and yet she neither walked nor ran. She 
went along quite smoothly and gracefully, while her feet 
twinkled past each other so fast, that you could not 
see which was foremost; till every one asked the other 
who the strange woman was? and all agreed, for want 
of anything better to say, that she must be in league 
with Tom. 

But when she came to the plantation they lost sight 
of her; and they could do no less. For she went quietly 
over the wall after Tom, and followed him wherever he 
went. Sir John and the rest saw no more of her, and 
out of sight was out of mind. 

And now Tom was right away into the heather, there 
were rocks and stones lying about everywhere; as he went 
upwards, it grew more and more broken and hilly: but 
not so rough but that little Tom could jog along well 
enough, and find time, too, to stare about at the strange 
place, which was like a new world to him. 

He saw great spiders there, with crowns and crosses 
marked on their backs, who sat in the middle of their 
webs, and when they saw Tom coming, shook them so fast 
that they became invisible. Then he saw lizards, brown, 
and grey, and green, and thought they were snakes, and 
would sting him: but they were as much frightened 
as he, and shot away into the heath. And then, under a 
rock, he saw a pretty sight—a great brown, sharp-nosed 
creature, with a white tag to her brush, and round her, 
four or five smutty little cubs, the ftinniest fellows Tom 
ever saw. She lay on her back, rolling about, and stretch¬ 
ing out her legs, and head, and tail in the bright sun¬ 
shine ; and the cubs jumped over her, and' ran round 
her, and nibbled her paws, and lugged her about by the 
tail; and she seemed to enjoy it mightily. But one selfish 
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little fellow stole away from the rest to a dead crow 
close by, and dragged it off to hide it, though it was 
nearly as big as he was. Whereat all his little brothers 
set off after him in full cry, and saw Tom; and then 
all ran back, and up jumped Mrs Vixen, and caught 
one up in her mouth, and the rest toddled after her, 
and into a dark crack in the rocks; and there was an end 
of the show. 

And next he had a fright; for as he scrambled up 
a sandy brow—whirr-poof-poof-cock-cock-kick—some¬ 
thing went off in his face, with a most horrid noise. 
He thought the ground had blown up, and the end of 
the world come. 

And when he opened his eyes (for he shut them very 
tight), it was only an old cock-grouse, who had been 
washing himself in sand, like an Arab, for want of water; 
and who, when Tom had all but trodden on him, jumped 
up, with a noise like the express train, leaving his wife 
and children to shift for themselves, like an old coward, 
and went off, screaming “ Cur-ru-u-uck, cur-ru-u-uck— 
murder, thieves, fire—cur-u-uck-cock-kick—the end of 
the world is come—kick-kick-cock-kick.” He was always 
fancying that the end of the world was come, when 
anything happened which was farther off than the end 
of his own nose. But the end of the world was not 
come, any more than the twelfth of August was, though 
the old grouse-cock was quite certain of it. 

So the old grouse came back to his wife and family 
an hour afterwards, and said solemnly, “ Cock-cock-kick; 
my dears, the end of the world is not quite come; but I 
assure you it is coming the day after to-mortow—cock.” 
But his wife had heard that so often, that she knew all 
about it, and a littli more. And, beside, she was the 
mother of a family, and had seven little poults to wash 
and feed every day; and that made her very practical, 
and a little •sharp-tempered; so all she answered was: 
“ Kick-kick-kick—go* and catch spiders, go and catch 
spiders—kick. ” 
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So Tom went on, and on, he hardly knew why, but 
he liked the great, wide, strange place, and the cool, 
fresh, bracing air. But he went more and more slowly 
as he got higher up the hill, for now the ground grew 
very bad indeed. Instead of soft turf and springy heather,* 
he met great patches of flat limestone rock, just like ill- 
made pavements, with deep cracks between the stones and 
ledges, filled with ferns; so he had to hop from stone 
to stone, and now and then he slipped in between, and 
hurt his little bare toes, though they were tolerably tough 
ones; but still he would go on and up, he could not 
tell why. 

What would Tom have said, if he had seen, walking 
over the moor behind him, the very same Irish¬ 
woman who had taken his part upon the road? But 
whether it was that he looked too little behind him, 
or whether it was that she kept out of sight behind 
the rocks and knolls, he never saw her, though she 
saw him. 

And now he began to get a little hungry, and very 
thirsty, for he had run a long way, and the sun had 
risen high in heaven, and the rock was as hot as an 
oven, and the air danced reels over it, as it does over 
a limekiln, till everything round seemed quivering and 
melting in the glare. 

But he could see nothing to eat anywhere, and still 
less to drink. 

The heath was full of bilberries and whinberries: but 
they were only in flower yet, for it was June. And as 
for water, who can find tW on the top of a limestone 
rock? Now and then he passed by a deep dark swallow- 
hole, going down into the earth, as if it was the chimney 
of some dwarf’s house underground \ and more than once, 
as he passed, he could hear water falling, trickling, tink¬ 
ling, many, many feet below. How he longed to get down 
to it, and cool his poor baked lips! But,* brave little 
chimney-sweep as he was, he dared not climb down such 
chimneys as those. 
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bo he went on, and on, till his head spun round with 
the heat, and he thought he heard church-bells ringing, a 
long way off. 

“ Ah! ” he thought, “ where there is a church, there 
will be houses and people; and, perhaps, some one will 
give me a bit and a sup.*' So he set off again, to look 
for the church; for he was sure that he heard the bells 
quite plain. 

And in a minute more, when he looked round, he 
stopped again, and said, “ Why, what a big place the 
world is! ” 

And so it was; for, from the top of the mountain, he 
could see—what could he not see? 

Behind him, far below, was Harthover, and the dark 
woods, and the shining salmon river; and on his left, 
far below, was the town, and the smoking chimneys of 
the collieries; and far, far away, the river widened to the 
shining sea; and little white specks, which were ships, 
lay on its bosom. Before him lay, spread out like a 
map, great plains, and farms, and villages, amid dark 
knots of trees. They all seemed at his very feet; but he 
had sense to see that they were long miles away. 

And to his right rose moor after moor, hill after hill, 
till they faded away, blue into blue sky. But between 
him and those moors, and really at his very feet, lay 
something, to which, as soon as Tom saw it, he deter¬ 
mined to go, for that was the place for him. 

A deep, deep green and rocky valley, very narrow, 
and filled with wood; but through the wood, hundreds 
of feet below him, he could see a clear stream glance. 
Oh, if he could but get down to that stream 1 Then, 
by the stream, he saw the roof of a little cottage and a 
little garden, set ou^ in squares and beds. And there 
was a tiny little red thing moving in the garden, no 
bigger than a fly. As Tom looked down, he saw that 
it was a wopan in a red petticoat! Ah I perliaps she 
would give him something to eat. And there were the 
church-bells ringing again. Surely there must be a village 
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down there. Well, nobody would know him, or what had 
happened at the Place. The news could not have got 
there yet, even if Sir John had set all the policemen in 
the county after him; and he could get down there in 
five minutes. 

Tom was quite right about the hue and cry not having 
got thither, for he had come, without knowing it, the 
best part of ten miles from Harthover; but he was wrong 
about getting down in five minutes, for the cottage 
was more than a mile off, and a good thousand feet 
below. 

However, down he went, like a brave little man as he 
was, though he was very footsore, and tired, and hungry, 
and thirsty; while the church-bells rang so loud, he 
began to think that they must be inside his own head, 
and the river chimed and tinkled far below; and this was 
the song which it sang: 

Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow, and dreaming pool 

Cool and clear, cool and clear. 

By shining shingle, and foaming wear; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings. 

And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings. 

Undefiled, for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

Dank and foul, dank and foul. 

By the smoky town in its murky cowl; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf and sewer and slimy bank; 

Darker and darker the further I go, 

Baser and baser the richer I grow; 

Who dare sport with the sin-defiled ? 

Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child. 

Strong and free, strong and free. 

The floodgates are open, away to the sea. 

Free and strong, free and strong. 

Cleansing my streams ds I hurry along, • 

To the golden sands, and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 
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As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again. 

Undefiled, for the undefiled. 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 

• 

So Tom went down, and all the while he never saw 
the Irishwoman going down behind him. 
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